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The Dublin Review 


OcToBER, 1933 No. 387 
Art. 1.—THE BOURGEOIS SPIRIT 


poe does this expression, “the bourgeois spirit”, 
actually mean? Its meaning has remained unex- 
plained, though it has been so much used and often mis- 
applied. Even when superficially applied, it is a word with 
a magic power of its own, and its depth has to be fathomed. 
The bourgeois spirit is a spiritual state, a spiritual direc- 
tion, a peculiar consciousness of being. It is neither a social 
nor an economic condition, yet it is something more than 
a psychological and ethical one—it is a spiritual, ontologi- 
cal condition. In the very depths of his being, or non- 
being, a bourgeois is distinguishable from the non- 
bourgeois ; he is a man of a particular spirit, or particular 
soullessness. In this world the bourgeois spirit has always 
existed, and its immortal image is for ever fixed in the 
Gospels with its equally immortal antithesis, but in the 
nineteenth century it attained its climax and ruled 
supreme. Though the middle-class society of the last 
century is spoken of in the superficial social-economic 
significance of the term, it is bourgeois in a deeper, more 
spiritual sense. This middle-class mentality ripened, and 
enslaved human society and human culture in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries at the summit of their 
civilization. Its concupiscence is no more restricted by 
man’s supernatural beliefs as was the case in past epochs, 
is no more bound by the sacred symbolism of a nobler 
traditional culture; the bourgeois spirit emancipated 
itself, expanded, and was at last able to express its own 
type of life. But even when the triumph of mediocrity 
was complete a few deep thinkers denounced it with 
uncompromising power. Carlyle, Nietzsche, Ibsen, 
Léon Bloy, Dostoyevsky, Leontiev—all foresaw the 
victory of the bourgeois spirit over a truly great culture, 
on the ruins of which it would establish its own hideous 
kingdom. With prophetic force and fire these men 
Vol. 193 169 M 
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denounced the spiritual sources and foundations of middle- 
classiness, and, repelled by its ugliness, thirsting for a 
nobler culture, a different life, looked back upon Greece, 
or the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, or Byzantium. 
Strikingly K. Leontiev has stated the problem : 


Is it not dreadful and humiliating to think that Moses ascended 
Sinai, the Greeks built their elegant acropoles, Romans waged 
their Punic wars, Alexander, that handsome genius in a beplumed 
helmet, fought his battles, apostles preached, martyrs suffered, 
poets sang, artists painted, knights shone at tournaments—only 
that some French, German, Russian bourgeois garbed in un- 
sightly and absurd clothes should enjoy life “individually” or 
“collectively” on the ruins of all this vanished splendour ? 


History has failed, there is no such thing as historical 
progress, and the future is in no wise an improvement 
upon the past: there was more beauty in the past. A 
period of high cultural development is succeeded by 
another when culture deteriorates qualitatively. The 
will to power, to well-being, to wealth, triumphs over 
the will to holiness, to genius. The highest spiritual 
achievements belong to the past, spirituality is on the 
wane, and a time of spiritual decline 1s a time of bourgeois 
ascendancy. The knight and the monk, the philosopher 
and the poet, have been superseded by a new type—the 
greedy bourgeois conqueror, organizer, and trader. The 
centre of life is displaced and transferred to its periphery, 
the organic hierarchical order of life is being destroyed. 
In the new machine-made industrial-capitalist civiliza- 
tion of Europe and America the spiritual culture of old 
Europe, based on a sacred symbolism and sacred tradition, 
is being irrevocably annihilated. 

One of those whose rebellion against the “bourgeois 
spirit” was most uncompromising and bitter was Léon 
Bloy, the remarkable—yet withal least-known—French 
Catholic writer.* Bloy, who lived all his life unrecognized 
and in dire misery, has written an extraordinary book, 
L’Exégése des Lieux Communs, a searching examination 
of the commonplaces of bourgeois wisdom. He gives a 


*I wrote an article upon him, ““The Knight of Poverty’’, in the magazine 
Sophia, June 1914. 
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wonderfully witty metaphysical interpretation of the 
pronouncements which are the bourgeois’s rule of life. 
Thus, in, “Dieu ne demande pas tant”, Bloy endeavours 
to penetrate the secret movements of a bourgeois heart, 
mind, and will, to expose the peculiar middle-class 
metaphysics and mysticism. The bourgeois, even when 
he is a good Catholic, believes only in this world, in the 
expedient and the useful, is incapable of living by faith 
in another world, refuses to base his life on the mystery 
of Golgotha. ‘“The magnificent superiority of the bour- 
geois is grounded on unbelief, even after he has seen and 
touched. No! upon the utter impossibility of seeing 
and touching due to unbelief.” ‘The bourgeois is an 
idolater, enslaved by the visible. “Idolatry is the 
preference of the visible to the invisible.” “Business” 
is the bourgeois’s god, his absolute. It was the bourgeois 
who crucified Christ ; on Golgotha he cut the world off 
from Christ, “money” from the poor. The Poor and 
Money are great symbols for Bloy. There is a mystery 
of money, its mysterious separation from the spirit. The 
middle-class world is governed by this money bereft of 
the spirit. Middle-classiness is opposed to the Absolute, 
it is destructive of eternity. A bourgeois may be religious, 
and this middle-class religiosity is more hateful in Bloy’s 
eyes than atheism. How many of such bourgeois idolaters 
did he discover amongst good Catholics—the Lord is 
very decorative in shops! Léon Bloy studies the average 
bourgeois, but the problem can be deepened, for the 
bourgeois may manifest himself on a superior and more 
brilliant plane, even on the higher degrees of a spiritual 
life where he paralyses all spiritual movement and 
extinguishes the fire which is the very essence of the 
spirit. 

The bourgeois may be pious, he may even be just, but 
it was said, “Unless your justice abound more than that 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, you shall not enter into the 
Kingdom of heaven.” The bourgeois’s justice never 
exceeds that of the Scribes and Pharisees, he loves to give 
alms “in synagogues and in the streets”? so as to be 
“honoured by men”, to “stand and pray in the synagogues 
and corners of the streets”, to be “seen by men”. He 
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loves to judge, and is the first to cast a stone at the sinner. 
When the disciples plucked ears of wheat on a Sabbath, 
it was the bourgeois who taunted Jesus: “Behold, why 
do they on the Sabbath-day that which is not lawful ?” 
and the answer he was given was one toupset all bourgeois 
notions: “. . . I tell you that there is here a greater than 
the temple. And if you knew what this meaneth: J will 
have mercy and not sacrifice : you would never have con- 
demned the innocent. For the Son of Man is Lord even 
of the Sabbath.” “The Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath.” It was again the bourgeois who 
said, ““The Son of Man is come eating and drinking .. . 
behold a man that is a glutton and a drinker of wine, a 
friend of publicans and sinners” ; for he has no love for 
publicans and sinners, his predilections lie with the 
righteous Pharisees. The bourgeois is convinced that 
man is defiled by what enters his lips, but it has been said 
to him: “The things which come out from a man, they 
defile a man.” And, addressing the bourgeois, Christ 
said, “‘Amen, I say to you that the publicans and the 
harlots shall go into the Kingdom of God before you.” 
“Whosoever shall exalt himself shall be humbled: and 
he that shall humble himself shall be exalted.” But... 
“Woe to you scribes and Pharisees and hypocrites: 
because you shut the Kingdom of heaven against men, for 
you yourselves do not enter in ; and those that are going 
in you suffer not to enter.”” And, “Whether is greater, 
the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth the gold ?” 
When the bourgeois remarked that “He eats and drinks 
with publicans and sinners”, Jesus replied, ““They that 
are in health need not a physician, but they that are 
ill. ... Zam not come to call the just, but the sinners.” 
These words of Christ are aimed directly at the bourgeois : 
*‘He that will save his life shall lose it : and he that shall 
lose his life for My sake shall find it. For what doth it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss 
of his own soul ?”” The bourgeois is out for the conquest 
of the whole world, and Jesus says to him, ‘‘Woe to you 
. . . because you love the uppermost seats in the syna- 
gogues and salutations in the market-place.” And the 
bourgeoisism of this world is repudiated by Jesus in these 
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words : “‘Seek not what you shall eat, or what you shall 
drink . . . for all these things do the nations of the 
world seek. But your Father knoweth that you have 
need of these things. But seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and His justice, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” A bourgeois heart is condemned by the 
words: “You . . . outwardly appear to men just, but 
inwardly are full of hypocrisy and iniquity.” To those 
whom He chose Christ said, “If you had been of the 
world, the world would love its own: but because you 
are not of the world but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you.” ‘The “world” 
is the spiritual bourgeoisism. The “‘world” is not God’s 
creation, not the Cosmos which the Son of God could 
not deny ; the “world” is the enslavement and the over- 
burdening of God’s creation by passions and con- 
cupiscence. A bourgeois is the man who loves the 
“world”. The eternal repudiation of the very foundations 
of “bourgeoisism” is expressed in the words, “Love not 
the world nor the things which are in the world.” ‘“Bour- 
geoisism” is a bondage, a tie with the “world”, an 
enslavement by it. “Bourgeoisism” is the rejection of the 
freedom of the spirit which follows upon the liberation 
from the power of the “world” ; it does not accept the 
mystery of Golgotha, and denies the Cross. ‘The bourgeois 
consciousness of life is in opposition to the tragic 
consciousness of life: the man who lives through a 
tragedy is free from bourgeoisism, and in the truly 
dramatic moments of life a bourgeois ceases to be one. 
Wherein are to be found the spiritual roots of bour- 
geoisism ? In too strong a faith in this visible world and 
unbelief in another, invisible world. The bourgeois is 
impressed with this visible world of things, stirred,tempted 
by it. He does not believe seriously in another existence, 
in a spiritual being ; he feels no confidence in his neigh- 
bour’s faith. He always thinks, “‘I know you, you are all 
just the same as myself, only you refuse to admit it, 
pretend and deceive yourselves.” All live by the goods of 
this world, all are crushed by the outward actuality, so 
because he is conscious of this fact and acknowledges it, 
the bourgeois deems himself superior to his neighbours. 
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He is no symbolist : a symbolic view of the world is alien 
to him—the viewpoint according to which the entire 
visible and transitory world is but the symbol of another 
invisible reality. Our bourgeois is a naive realist, and 
only such a naively-realistic outlook is taken by him 
seriously. When he is a believer, belonging to some 
religious denomination, he is again the same artless 
realist. He may even be orthodox, though he does not 
connect this “faith” of his with his outlook upon life and 
the world, this outlook is marked by subservience to the 
“‘world’’, a simplicist-realistic acceptance of it. If he 
were nominally a Catholic, Orthodox, Protestant, the 
bourgeois would have denied Christ had Christ appeared 
to him, as the Scribes and Pharisees had rejected Him. 
The bourgeois has never acknowledged any saints during 
their lifetime, he did so only long after their canonization 
and universal acceptance. Middle-classiness is the en- 
slavement of the spirit, the crushing of the spirit by the 
external hard world, the dependence upon the temporary 
and corruptible, the incapacity of breaking through to 
eternity. The bourgeois is oppressed by the tangible, 
by what enters into him from outside, he is incapable of 
existing without some outward sanction, and authority 
has primarily been created on his behalf. Whenever he 
overthrows one authority, he immediately sets up another 
and submits to it. He is bereft of any spiritual fire, of 
any spiritual creativeness, he has his own “faith” and 
superstitions. He cannot believe, because faith is an act 
of freedom, a creative act of the spirit ; but, denying the 
eternal, he believes in the temporal, having no faith in 
the power of God, he believes in the power of the things 
of this world with a faith verging on idolatry. 

It is not always that the bourgeois appears to us under 
the guise of a materialist enthralled by the earthly joys 
of life. This type is elementary and the least interesting 
of all, there is a superior type which strives to be the 
guardian of the spiritual foundations of life, aspires to 
be the benefactor of mankind, ensure its happiness, organ- 
ize the world for it. There exist conservative bourgeois, 
as well as there exists their revolutionary counterpart. 
Often the bourgeois is a devotee with the name of God 
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ever on his lips. It is possible to profess materialism openly 
and yet not be a bourgeois in the depth of the heart. 
When he is a “believer” the bourgeois actually believes 
only in the power of this world of visible things and awaits 
the goods of life only from them. The “believing” 
bourgeois of our days confirms the truth of this saying of 
bourgeois wisdom analysed by Léon Bloy, “God works 
no more miracles.” He readily admits that God did 
work miracles, but this is only a way of saying that 
miracles are as impossible as they are absurd. He dislikes 
miracles, nay, fears them: they might upset all his 
prospects of an organized life. The bourgeois lives upon 
the ready-made, he acquires nothing through a creative 
spiritual power. His faith calls forth no higher spiritual 
energy but is expedient for promoting his worldly 
success. [he very spirit of eternity is converted into a 
means for the conquest of the goods of life. From the 
beginning the sacerdotal caste had a leaning towards 
bourgeoisism. Often the leaders’ spirit burnt low, and 
they dreaded every spiritual movement ; they betrayed 
their eternal vocation and paved the way to rebellion 
against the hierarchical principle itself. 

When the bourgeois has stuck to his place too long 
impeding the movement of anyone or anything, when 
his power threatens life with inertia, there appears another 
type of bourgeois with a greed to power and to the best 
in life and says, “Clear out ; I want your place.” This 
bourgeois-parvenu is no improvement upon his predeces- 
sor, he is even worse, but during the honeymoon of his 
conquest he seems a dare-devil and quite unlike the 
pompous and steadfast bourgeois of old. The new 
bourgeois will have a still greater greed for power and 
might, will be still more ruthless towards the weak, will 
be more intoxicated by his greatness and importance, his 
sudden predominance. The feeling of sin which weakened 
and limited the old type of bourgeois will disappear 
completely with the new one. In these last years the 
Russian communist has expressed this new type of 
bourgeois-conqueror, a type sinister in its godlessness. In 
him the middle-class spirit has shown itself in a purer, 
stronger, unlimited form; its adepts definitely profess 
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the religion of earthly might, earthly power, earthly happi- 
ness. Always a bourgeois hungers after the first places, 
he loves a “‘position”’, and when he secures one, reaches 
power, his self-satisfaction is boundless. This self- 
satisfaction is one of his characteristic traits. A weakening 
of the consciousness of the deep tragedy of life invariably 
accompanies his worldly successes. Delighted with him- 
self and his “position”, the bourgeois is unable to attain 
to the wisdom of Ecclesiastes: “I have seen all the 
works that are done under the sun; and behold, all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” He idolizes vanity, cor- 
ruption, thinks his own works divine. “Business” 
obliterates the object and meaning of life ; “business” 
prevents the bourgeois from seeing the person, nature, 
the starlit skies. Instead, he is entirely taken up with his 
“business”, his own magnificence. All his will-power is 
exclusively turned to the organization of life, and he 
loses the capacity of rejoicing in life. He is an organizer 
and business man, organization kills in him organic life. 
This new bourgeois expels the old—it is the perennial 
comedy of history. The new man who has entered on 
to the scene of history begins by pretending that he 
repudiates all middle-classiness, that his kingdom will not 
be a middle-class one. He is a Socialist and revolutionary, 
but soon, very soon, the everlasting bourgeois features, 
the same in all times and with all peoples, reappear. 
Spiritual bourgeoisism is an eternal principle, one of the 
world principles manifesting themselves ever under new 
forms. Bourgeoisism does not decrease, but increases, 
and on the summits of European and universal civiliza- 
tion it is at its mightiest. The rich man, spiritually 
enslaved by his wealth and enslaving others, is a bourgeois 
prisoner of the “world”, and it is more difficult for him 
to enter the Kingdom than for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle. But the poor man, envying the rich 
and spiritually enslaved by the desire of usurping his 
place and his wealth, is the same bourgeois, and his 
entry into the Kingdom is in nowise easier. Herein is 
enacted the eternal tragi-comedy of history. The middle- 
class spirit takes possession of every social group either in 
the shape of satisfaction with one’s own “position” and 
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desire to safeguard it at any cost, or in the shape of envy 
of one’s neighbour, concupiscence of a good position and 
desire to attain it at any cost. And the historical scene 
presents the tragi-comical picture of two bourgeois 
seizing each other by the throat, each imagining that he 
is defending some particular world opposed to the world 
of his enemy. In reality it is the same world, the same 
eternal principle. Middle-classiness is not determined 
by man’s economic situation but by his spiritual attitude 
towards this position. Therefore, in each class it may be 
spiritually conquered. The historical process of the 
creation of a nation, legislation, economics, customs, the 
idolatry of science, takes into account the middle-class 
standards, and this would explain the fact that in the 
movement of history there is some hopelessness, that all 
her achievements are unsuccessful. 

The bourgeois may exist in every sphere of spiritual 
life. One can be a bourgeois in religion, science, morals, 
art. We have spoken of the religious bourgeois whose 
image is depicted in the sacred books. In every sphere he 
wants to appear and 1s powerless to be. He lives by the 
seeming and evanescent force of that inert spiritual 
surrounding in which he occupies or wishes to occupy 
a “position’”’, and not by the living ontological power of 
his own personality. When he appears as a scientist or 
academician, he is self-satisfied, pompous, and limited, 
and adapts science to his own level, dreading the free 
play of thought, the liberty of the questioning spirit, 
ignoring intuition. The bourgeois-moralist judges severely, 
his virtue weighs heavily upon everyone, he hates the 
sinners and publicans, and is the guardian of his neigh- 
bours’ morals. But even the average bourgeois is always 
somewhat of a moralist. This middle-class moralism may 
manifest itself under various shapes, from the most con- 
servative to the most destructive and revolutionary. It 
may suddenly demand the crystallization of life and the 
cessation of all free movement, or the destruction of the 
entire world, the annihilation of the whole historical 
heritage. The bourgeois is capable of being an extreme 
conservative or an extreme revolutionary. In both cases 
he is chained to the visible world and knows no spiritual 
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freedom. There is no grace in moralism, it proceeds 
from an outward and inward source and is deaf to the 
music of heaven. Creating hell on earth, the bourgeois 
pretends to be preparing a future earthly paradise. The 
very idea of rationalization of life, of an absolute social 
harmony, is a middle-class idea which has to be opposed 
by the man from the underworld, “the gentleman with 
a mocking reactionary face”. ‘The tower of Babel was 
built by a bourgeois, the spirit of Socialism is middle- 
class. This middle-classiness is the overburdening by 
“this world”, and is opposed by the lightness born of 
spiritual freedom. An excessive desire of life causes the 
enslavement to the goods of the earth. The overcoming 
of middle-classiness means a victory over the intensified 
will directed to “‘the world”. Everything the bourgeois 
touches, the family, the state, morality, religion, science, 
is deadened. Contemplation which could set him free is 
unknown to him. He is incapable of grasping the deep 
tragedy of life. The paradox of his life consists in his 
repudiation of tragedy : his own life is weighed down and 
darkened by his non-acceptance of the internal tragedy 
of life, of the Cross and Golgotha. There is a relief and 
freedom in the acceptance of the Cross and the pain and 
suffering this entails. Because the bourgeois’s conscious- 
ness of guilt and sin has become so weak he is the slave 
of the “world’’, and his ideal is that of worldly power and 
wealth: the mystery of Golgotha is unacceptable for 
him. Thus, bourgeoisism is nothing but the rejection of 
Christ ; those even whose lips confess Him, may be the 
first to crucify Him anew. 

When the tragic consciousness of guilt, of the incom- 
patibility of the temporal and the eternal, is defeated by 
the concupiscence of life, power, and enjoyment, the 
bourgeois spirit reigns supreme. This concupiscence was 
the moving principle of the civilization of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, and, however radically it 
may have reformed itself, this civilization remains, as it 
was, a middle-class civilization. The ancient symbolical 
cultures, founded upon sacred myths, had never been so 
bourgeois in spirit as the pragmatic civilization of modern 
times, whose might is growing and spreading. Formerly, 
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a bourgeois was a psychological type, now he is the 
socially predominant type. Even in ancient times a 
middle-class civilization, striving to displace a sacred 
culture, was fighting its way to the surface. The Prophets 
branded bourgeoisism with words of fire: “Their land 
also is full of silver and gold, neither is there any end of 
their treasures ; their land is also full of horses, neither is 
there any end of their chariots”, but “‘the lofty looks of 
man shall be humbled and the haughtiness of men shall 
be bowed down, and the Lord alone shall be exalted in 
that day. For the day of the Lord of hosts shall be upon 
every one that is proud and lofty, and upon every one that 
is lifted up ; and he shall be brought low. ... And the 
loftiness of man shall be bowed down and the haughtiness 
of men shall be made low, and the Lord alone shall be 
exalted in that day.” Jeremiah speaks of a bourgeois 
civilization thus : “‘Run ye to and fro through the streets 
of Jerusalem, and see now and know, and seek in the broad 
places thereof if ye can find a man, if there be any that 
executeth judgment, that seeketh the truth, and I will 
pardon it.” The worship of Baal marked the beginning 
of bourgeoisism, and was a figure of all bourgeois civiliza- 
tions which invariably destroy a sacred culture. “Thus 
saith the Lord : Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, 
and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth 
from the Lord.” The victory of bourgeois civilization is 
thus spoken of : ‘Babylon hath been a golden cup in the 
Lord’s hand, that made all the earth drunken : the nations 
have drunken of her wine : therefore the nations are mad.” 
It was there, in Babylon, that appeared the first bourgeois 
civilization recorded by history, and it dominated the 
whole East. Its spirit was vigorously denounced by 
Ezekiel : ““Her princes in the midst thereof are like wolves 
ravening the prey, to shed blood and to destroy souls, to 
get dishonest gain . . . the people of the land have used 
oppression and exercised robbery, and have vexed the 
poor and needy: yea, they have oppressed the stranger 
wrongfully.” And, ““Woe be to the shepherds of Israel that 
do feed themselves! ... The diseased have ye not 
strengthened, neither have ye healed that which was sick, 
neither have ye bound up that which was broken, neither 
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have ye brought again that which was driven away, 
neither have ye sought that which was lost; but with 
force and with cruelty have ye ruled them.” To the 
vision of the ancient prophets were revealed the catas- 
trophes which would inevitably follow upon the triumph 
of bourgeoisism. A bourgeois civilization is conceived 
within the womb of a developing culture, the bourgeois 
type begins to predominate, and its spirit contaminates 
the rulers, the pastors and priests. It is then that the 
nations and their cultures are threatened by disaster— 
the wrath of God falls upon them. 

But antiquity never knew a final victory of the bourgeois 
spirit, only a tendency towards it. It was left to our 
European culture to accomplish this victory and give the 
world’s destinies into the hands of the bourgeois. The in- 
crease of the population and of their unlimited needs, the 
will to life, to power, to domination, have brought on this 
triumph of the bourgeois spirit, only faintly perceptible 
in earlier eras. Yet this civilization cannot endure; the 
bourgeois is destructive of eternity, therefore he is not its 
inheritor. All thinking men have long since anticipated 
the doom of European civilization. In the impending 
cataclysms the new revolutionary bourgeois will attempt 
to spread his domination the world over, will endeavour 
to make the bourgeois spirit universal, exalt it as the pearl 
of creation. But eternity does not belong to this last, 
and seemingly final, bourgeoisie. The hour will come 
when the Lord will say: “Behold, I, even I, will both 
search My sheep and seek them out !” 

The Spirit alone can defeat “bourgeoisism”’ ; no material 
means will avail. “Bourgeoisism” is not a material or 
economic phenomenon : industrial development as such 
is not bourgeois. But a Christian has no city—he is in 
quest of the City of God which can never be the city of 
this “‘world”. Whenever an earthly city is mistaken for 
the New Jerusalem, Christians cease to be pilgrims, and 
the bourgeois spirit reigns supreme. 

NicHotas BErpIAErF. 
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ere aa after I was received I was warned that 
Catholics are apt to criticize newly joined converts 
who inflict their spiritual autobiographies on the public. 
As far as the general public is concerned, I am impenitent. 
My book, So/utton, which will shortly appear, is written 
not for Catholics, but for non-Catholics in general and 
for my own non-Catholic friends in particular. I should 
regard it as a grave dereliction if =— no effort to 
persuade others to take the step which I have taken 
myself. Moreover, I, a writer who has devoted so much 
time to attacking the Catholic Church, and who has 
received so many compliments from Protestants for the 
effectiveness of his attacks, may be forgiven if he tries to 
prove that his conversion cannot be explained solely by 
softening of the brain. But though I make no apology 
for trying to explain my conversion in a book intended 
for the non-Catholic public, I should certainly not have 
inflicted my views on the Catholic readers of a Catholic 
quarterly had not the Editor invited me so to do. 

I was born in 1888, in India, where my father was 
serving as a Methodist missionary. My father, like John 
Wesley, is also a confirmed member of the Church of 
England, perhaps the only confirmed member of the 
Church of England who still retains his status as a 
Methodist lay preacher. My mother was the daughter 
of Canon Moore, of the Church of Ireland. Canon 
Moore, incidentally, was Tyrrell’s headmaster. I was 
brought up as an Anglican and confirmed while at 
Harrow. 

As a boy my emotional life began and ended in the 
mountains. The long intervals between mountain holi- 
days were endured rather than enjoyed. It was natural 
that I should read Leslie Stephen’s Playground of Europe, 
and no less natural that I should read the other works 
by this High Priest of Mountain-worship. It was Leslie 
Stephen’s Agnostic’s Apology which made me a definite 
agnostic at the age of eighteen. 

I have been described more than once in the Press 
as a convert from Nonconformity. I became a Non- 
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conformist for the first time when Father Knox received 
me into the Catholic Church. For a Nonconformist is, 
I take it, one who does not conform to the established 
religion of the country. “In fact we are”, wrote Cardinal 
Manning, “Dissenters and the chief of Nonconformists,” 

From Harrow I went to Oxford, and it was in my 
first year at Oxford that I read The Path to Rome. This 
book made a profound impression upon me, not only 
because it is the best of all travel books, but because it 
presented Catholicism not as the religion of the queer 
minority, but as the religion of Europe. I began dimly 
to see that Catholicism is an integral part of our 
European culture. 

My mother’s passionate devotion to Ireland re- 
inforced these Catholic suasions. She comes of Anglo- 
Irish stock, and her sympathies throughout her life have 
been with genuine Irish Catholics. As a child she used 
to steal away to the nuns’ convent at Middleton and 
even enter the Catholic chapel, an unprecedented act 
for the daughter of a Protestant clergyman. English 
people have no conception of the uncompromising 
vigour of Irish Protestantism. I remember on one 
occasion my grandfather’s congregation signed a protest 
against the red carpet which he had put down, on the 
ground that it imported a popish flavour into the church. 

My youthful sympathies with Catholicism were senti- 
mental rather than intelligent. I knew little of Catholic 
doctrine, and what little I did know repelled me. I 
took my views on Catholicism from Tyrrell, Loisy, and 
the Modernists. They convinced me that no intelligent 
man need waste five minutes’ thought on unreformed and 
unmodernized Catholicism. 

It was at Oxford that I first read Mr. Chesterton’s 
Orthodoxy and Heretics. I read these books with lively 
interest. 

I discovered that, whatever might be the case with 
Mr. Chesterton’s “likes”, I certainly shared his “dislikes”. 
I was intrigued but not convinced by his defence of 
Catholic Christianity, and I was delighted by his attack 
on the¥solemn secularism of the period. Cheerful 
hedonists who are frankly bored by religion never irritate 
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me, but the religious atheist is a type which I find very 
tedious. The pulpit was the natural home of the earnest 
Victorian rationalist ; it was the accident of fate which 
decided whether they should preach puritanism of the 
religious or the irreligious variety. It was characteristic 
of that humourless period that Huxley should have 

ublished a volume of essays under the title of Lay 
Dorma. These people seemed determined to retain 
those restrictions which the Christian accepts with 
resignation as the price which must be paid for the 
rewards which these dour puritans rejected. Secularism 
in a surplice has always bored me, perhaps because | 
have no sympathy with people “who have not got the 
faith, and will not have the fun”’. 

William James reinforced these Catholic suasions. 
I read every line that he wrote, and [I still consider that 
he has received far less than his due from Catholic 
writers. No man did more to stem the tide of pure 
materialism in philosophy. His Varteties of Religious 
Experience is one of the classics of religious literature. 

By the time I left Oxford I considered myself fairly 
well informed so far as theology was concerned. Actually 
I was extremely ignorant. It is true that I could have 
argued pragmatism backwards, that I was well posted 
in Modernism, English and Continental, but I could 
not have begun to outline the arguments for Catholicism. 
I was ignorant not only of doctrine, but of the most 
elementary facts about my own Church and the Catholic 
Church. I did not, for instance, know that there was 
any connexion between the Mass and Anglican Com- 
munion service. Until I had passed my thirtieth birth- 
day I had never been inside an Anglo-Catholic church, 
and I did not know that Anglo-Catholics substituted 
High Mass for Matins as the chief service on Sunday 
morning. I thought of Anglo-Catholics as people who 
were very interested in ritual and in ceremonial, and of 
Catholics as people who exalted faith and emotion at 
the expense of reason and of history. 

Shortly after my thirtieth birthday, I happened, by 
accident, to discover in Mr. Coolidge’s library at 
Grindelwald two books which made a great impression 
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upon me. The first was Bishop Lightfoot’s Rejoinder 
to a book called Supernatural Religion I opened Bishop 
Lightfoot’s book, strongly prejudiced against his thesis, 
but before I had finished it I was convinced that he had 
won all along the line. He had certainly demolished his 
opponent, even if he had failed to convince me. This 
impression was confirmed by reading Professor Salmon’s 
Introduction to the New Testament. Salmon proved 
conclusively that the evidence for the traditional author- 
ship of the Gospels is extremely strong, and that the 
refusal to accept this evidence is inspired by the realiza- 
tion that if once the traditional authorship is admitted, 
it is extremely difficult to purge the Gospels of the 
a element. 
began to realize that there was a very strong case 
indeed for the Resurrection, but I was quite content to 
leave it at that. It was pleasant to discover that the 
universe was a more exciting and a more interesting 
lace than the materialists were prepared to admit. 
was quite glad that Christ very probably rose again on 
the third day, provided that this particular fact was 
not allowed to affect my own life. The last thing that 
I wanted was to let myself in for church-going, praying, 
and similar activities. 

And though I was prepared to concede that Christ 
probably did rise from the dead, I was not prepared to 
admit that Christ was necessarily God. The deity of 
Christ is a belief which I have accepted reluctantly 
under the pressure of the evidence. For many years | 
refused to consider the case for orthodox Christianity, 
because I felt that the Gospels lost all their romance if 
Christ were promoted from the human to the divine. 
I knew nothing of the Catholic doctrine of the two 
natures, Actually I was in revolt not against the ortho- 
dox Christology of Catholicism, but against a heresy 
very similar to docetism, the heresy that Christ only 
“appeared” or “seemed” to be a man. I preferred to 
think of Christ as a saint with marvellous psychical 
powers, a super-medium unique among men, not only 
for his sinlessness, but for his power over material forces, 
accessible through prayer to those who prayed to him, 
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one who occupied the highest position in the hierarchy 
of spirits, a position infinitely below that of God Himself. 
In brief, I was an Arian or semi-Arian. 

My first real approach to the Church coincided with 
the sudden realization that in religion, as in other 
matters, subjective prejudice is not an infallible guide to 
objective truth. I was wasting my time in a search for a 
Christ whose teaching I could conscientiously preface 
with the words, *‘N2h1/ obstat Arnold Lunn’’. 

Subjectivism is indeed the greatest of all hindrances 
to the faith. The non-Catholic unconsciously lays down 
the conditions which God or Christ must satisfy before 
he will consent to fall down and worship. I began by 
assuming, unconsciously perhaps, that a revelation could 
not be true if it conflicted with my most cherished 

rejudices as to how God should behave. Before long I 
eas to feel that a revelation which fitted all my 
prejudices would inevitably be false. A divine revelation 
which is for all men must inevitably override the 
prejudices of individual minds. 

But the influence of William James was still very 
strong. I was in search of a deity very different from 
the God of Catholic theology. I disliked the concep- 
tion of an omniscient God, because I could not see 
how omniscience is to be reconciled with free will. 

Some time before I was received my wife said to me: 
“T can’t think how you can become a Catholic without 
finding an answer to the points you put in your letter to 
Father Knox about omniscience and free will.” To 
this I replied: “If God came into this room and said 
to you { am omniscient and you’ve got free will’, you 
would have to believe both statements.” ‘‘No, I 
shouldn’t,” said my wife, “I should assume that I hadn’t 
heard Him correctly.” 

The reader will be convinced by this magnificent 
retort that it is not easy to emerge victorious from a 
religious argument with my wife. 

“I hadn’t heard Him correctly” seems to me to sum 
up in one pregnant sentence the whole essence of 
Protestantism. 

In 1924 I began to write Roman Converts, a study of 
Vol. 193 N 
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five eminent converts to the Catholic Church, including 
Father Ronald Knox, who was later to receive me into 
the Church. The book was flatteringly reviewed in the 
non-Catholic Press. Catholics were naturally irritated 
by the patronizing tone which I had adopted, but the 
more far-seeing Catholic critics realized, as was indeed 
obvious from the preface, that I was greatly attracted to 
Catholicism. There are two types of anti-Catholic 
writers : the first for whom, humanly speaking, nothing 
can be hoped, and the second who display evidences of 
latent sympathy for the Church. Defenders of the 
Faith should, I think, be careful to distinguish between 
these two types of anti-Catholic writers. 

I know that in my own case the angry comments of 
the less discerning critics only convinced me that my 
attack had gone home, but the friendly, discerning, and 
effective replies of Mr, Chesterton and Mr. Shane Leslie 
had the very opposite effect. I was naturally flattered 
that the Dustin Review should devote thirty-four pages 
to my book, and still more flattered that Catholics so 
eminent as Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Shane Leslie should 
think it worth while to reply at some length to what I 
had written. The chief impression left on my mind after 
reading their reviews was that my attack had misfired. 

In 1928 my friend Douglas Jerrold, the brilliant 
Editor of the English Review, suggested that I should 
write a book attacking the dogmas of popular science. 
This book appeared in 1930 under the title of The Flight 
from Reason. In the course of my preliminary studies 
I read certain works by St. Thomas Aquinas, and was 
much impressed by his objectivity, by his respect for 
human reason, and for logic. The contrast between the 
impersonal, unemotional objectivism of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and the sentimental subjectivism of our modern 
prophets was the main theme of the book. 

Shortly after The Flight from Reason appeared I made 
the acquaintance of Douglas Woodruff. No man has 
done more to bring me into the Church. 

In 1930 I wrote to Father Knox and suggested that 
we should collaborate in a series of letters on the Catholic 
claims. My Anglican friends were convinced that the 
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book would never see the light of day unless it ended 
with my submission to Rome. 

I began the book with a regretful feeling that 
Catholicism was far too vulnerable to attack. It was a 
pity that Catholicism was not true, for the Catholic 

hilosophy was so attractive and so sane. By the time 

had written my last letter I was beginning to feel that 
it was a pity that Catholicism was true, for it was so much 
nicer to be pro-Catholic than to be a Catholic. I did 
not mind Catholicism being true, provided that I could 
defend it from outside the Church. The Church, I felt, 
ought to accept Associate Members, who were in general 
sympathy with her aims, but who were not prepared to 
pay the full subscription. 

The process of becoming a Catholic might be summed 
up as a process in the course of which suasions gradually 
neutralized dissuasions, leaving the mind free to con- 
sider the objective evidence on its merits. Suasions are 
the subject of a long chapter in my forthcoming book. 
Dissuasions were many and potent. I have always been 
irritated by the attitude of certain Catholic writers to 
non-Catholic Christians. I read with lively interest all 
Father Hugh Benson’s novels; but the attractive 
picture which he paints of Catholicism, and in par- 
ticular of the Catholicism of the missionary priest, was 
largely counteracted by the irritation provoked by his 
attitude to Anglicanism. Anglican clergymen in his 
novels are always represented in a disagreeable light. 
Father Benson enjoyed unusual opportunities for seeing 
the Church of England at its best, and his novels would 
have gained in persuasiveness if he had occasionally 
drawn a sympathetic study of an Anglican clergyman. 
As a novelist he was, of course, entitled to describe all 
types of Anglicans, good and bad ; but by concentrating 
solely on the bad and on the ridiculous he irritated many 
readers who might otherwise have been influenced. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s trilogy describing the 
gradual progress of an Anglican from Anglo-Catholicism 
to Catholicism is, on the other hand, effective precisely 
because of his sympathetic treatment of a character 
based on that great Anglo-Catholic, Father Dolling. 
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Few books in recent years have produced a greater 
effect on non-Catholics than Professor Karl Adam’s 
Spirit of Catholicism, His generous tribute to the piety 
of the best Protestants, so far from encouraging Pro- 
testants to stay where they are, renders still more 
persuasive his uncompromising defence of the absolute 
claims of the Catholic Church. 

The controversialist who concedes all -that can fairly 
be conceded to his opponent is usually more effective 
than the controversialist who irritates everybody by 
refusing to concede positions which can clearly not be 
defended. St. Augustine’s Diligite homines interficite 
errores is not only sound Christian morality, but is also 
the secret of successful debate. 

The convert from non-Catholic Christianity has 
fewer dissuasions to overcome than the convert from 
agnosticism. It is difficult for a man who has ceased to 
say his prayers at eighteen to resume the habit at forty- 
five. Indeed, it was not until I had written to Father 
Knox, asking him to receive me, that I made any effort 
so to do. Queer schoolboy prejudices against anything 
which schoolboys label “‘pi”’ still linger irrationally in one’s 
mind. Here, as in other things, faith and reason are 
allied against emotion and doubt. The difficulty is 
increased for the Catholic convert with an Anglican 
background because he has to learn a new devotional 
language. The first Catholic Prayer-Book which I 
opened gave me rather a shock. I contrasted it regret- 
fully with the Anglican Prayer Book, in which beautiful 
Catholic prayers are rendered into noble English prose. 
It is a thousand pities that Newman was never encouraged 
to do for our generation what Cranmer did for our 
forefathers. 

Those who stress the aesthetic appeal of Catholicism 
should read Father Martindale’s confessions. ‘“‘I will 
waste no time,” he writes, “‘in underlining my mere 
aesthetic recoil from the exterior side of Catholicism 
as the level of English taste then offered it to me.” 

It was not liking for Catholicism but disliking for 
secularism which first set my feet on the Romeward 
road. It is time that the converts who owe their 
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conversion to Haeckel and Bradlaugh should lay a wreath 
on the tombs of these great allies of the Church, for 
many of us have been driven back on the truth in our 
attempt to put as much ground as possible between 
ourselves and the modern prophets. In our own day 
Mr. H. G. Wells and Professor Julian Huxley are carrying 
on the good work, 

The situation to-day is less confused than in the 
Victorian age. The puritan atheist living on the capital 
of Christian tradition is a disappearing type. We shall 
soon see a straight fight between Christians who accept 
the creed and code of Christianity and anti-Christians 
who reject both creed and code. The sentimental 
humanism of the nineties, which hoped great things 
from the substitution of science for religion, is dead, and 
Brave New World is its epitaph. The disillusioned 
modern of to-day is beginning to respect Catholicism, 
but he has nothing but mocking contempt for the 
Utopianism of the nineties. The Victorian secularists 
were “‘Dawnists’’, to borrow Hugh Kingsmill’s admirable 
term. Mr. Wells, for instance, never tired of prophesying 
the rosy dawn which would dispel the shadows of super- 
stition. But the Dawnists are a diminishing sect to-day, 
for the world is ceasing to believe in the inevitability 
of progress or in the automatic beneficence of evolution. 

One of the things which first drew me to the Church 
was the fact that the Church was uninfected by senti- 
mental dawnism. Whatever might be the case with 
Protestants, the Catholic Church remained serenely 
contemptuous of these modern prophets. It was all 
the more regrettable, I felt, that a Church which was so 
unerring in its verdict on bosh should be so insistent in 
upholding doctrines which struck me as not only irra- 
tional but unattractive. I was prepared to echo with 
enthusiasm the Church’s contempt for materialism, but 
her positive doctrines did not attract me. I could make 
nothing of the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. I dis- 
liked her Natural Theology. I hated Catholic tracts 
about Hell. I should have preferred an Arian to the 
orthodox Christology. I disliked the doctrine of penance, 
and never passed a confession box without metaphorically 
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touching wood, for the bare prospect that I might one 
day find myself inside one seemed both ridiculous and 
repulsive. 

But though the doctrines of the Church did not 
attract me, I was impressed by the Church’s massive 
witness to the supernatural. Other Churches spoke 
with hesitating voice, but there was a ring of unshaken 
confidence in that voice which still speaks as man never 
spake. I was uneasily conscious of an uncomfortable 
parallel. And I began to ask myself whether this Church, 
which was so manifestly sane in its general attitude, 
was really as irrational as I had supposed in its individual 
doctrines. I decided to examine the doctrines, and I 
discovered of course that much of my prejudice was 
due to ignorance and misunderstanding. So far as 
Catholic Christology is concerned, Father Knox helped 
to clear my mind. My views changed from one letter 
to the next, a fact which did not escape his attention 
(see Difficulties, page 190, paragraph 3). 

An agnostic who has reached this position can hardly 
stop short of Rome. Though it may be easy for an 
orthodox Christian to remain an Anglican, it is not easy 
for an outsider to become an Anglican. If one has 
come to the conclusion that Christ was true God and 
true man, it is natural to prefer the Church which 
has taught this doctrine from the first, and which still 
teaches it, to the Churches which permit their priests 
to proclaim doctrines which are indistinguishable from 
Unitarianism. 

One does not become a Catholic merely because one 
is dissatisfied with Anglicanism, but one may be driven 
into the Church by the conviction that no other religious 
body can resist the universal disintegration of doctrine 
and of moral standards. Against the confused and 
shifting background of the modern woild Catholic order 
alone can resist the erosion of modern chaos. Where 
others are content to express opinions, this impenitent 
old Church still thunders, with all her own confidence, 
ex cathedra denunciations of sin and error. In religion, 
as in politics, we are witnessing a swing back to 
authoritarianism. Freedom can only be safeguarded 
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by authority. Exaggerated individualism leads as in 
Luther’s country to complete suppression of private 
judgment. 

Such then were the considerations which urged me 
towards the Church. My correspondence with Father 
Knox had helped to clear my mind. I spent the next 
year defending against Mr. Joad the position which I had 
previously attacked. I was only seriously embarrassed 
when I was attempting to defend Christianity in general 
rather than Catholicism in particular. 

Impersonal argument may produce, as it produced in 
my case, the reasoned conviction that Catholicism is 
probably true, but something more is needed to provide 
the final impulse which sends a man across the threshold 
into the sanctuary. And that final impulse was provided 
by the study of Catholicism in action. Father 
Martindale’s book, What are Saints ? is the best shillings- 
worth that I know. The lives which he describes with 
such power are, perhaps, the best of all arguments for 
the Catholic Faith. 

I do not think I shall be accused of depreciating the 
value of controversy, but controversy alone is not enough. 
One of those who did more than most people to bring 
me into the Church never, so far as I can remember, 
argued and never tried to force the pace. In a con- 
troversial argument the appeal to religious experience 1s 
dangerous, but religious experience is undoubtedly effec- 
tive—when it is silent. It is certainly communicable. 
“One loving soul”, says St. Augustine, “sets another on 
fire.” Christianity can sometimes be caught no less 
than taught. The glow of lives lit by the sacred fire is 
apparent even to the least spiritual of people. When 
I think of those who have helped me, I always remember 
with gratitude a priest whose acute mind solved many 
of my intellectual difficulties, but who helped me even 
more by his radiant and infectious faith. 

Catholicism is a social religion, and few converts would 
struggle into the Church by their own unaided efforts. 
My own conversion, humanly speaking, is due partly to 
my Catholic friends and partly to a long, detailed, and 
patient examination of the arguments for and against 
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the Faith. The method of controversy which I had 
adopted with Father Knox and Mr. Joad forced this 
examination on me. It is easy enough to skim lightly 
over the difficulties of one’s position and to shirk the 
strong points in one’s opponent’s position when one is 
writing an ¢x parte book or preaching from a pulpit. 
Every word must be weighed and every argument tested 
if one is writing for publication a letter tu be dissected 
by an opponent. I can imagine no better training for 
the Church than to spend, as I did, a year arguing the 
case against Catholicism with a Catholic, and a second 
year in defending the Catholic position against an 
agnostic. 

An Anglo-Catholic who was very complimentary about 
my letters to Father Knox, was seriously perturbed 
when he heard that I had joined the Church. Indeed, 
he doubted my good faith. Those who are prepared to 
concede that I am sincere must at least admit that I 
have walked into the Church with my eyes open. 

It is not easy to become a Catholic. Emotion puts up 
a hard fight against reason. In the recurring moods of 
emotional reaction against the sharp outlines of truth, 
I should have fallen on my knees and prayed for faith, 
if I had regarded the Church as a harbour in storm-tost 
seas. But I was not anxious to label myself a Catholic, 
so long as there was any decent excuse for remaining 
where I was. And so, instead of praying for faith, I 
have spent many a half-hour in the early hours of the 
morning systematically reviewing the arguments for and 
against Catholicism, beginning with the five proofs for 
the existence of God and ending with the Resurrection. 
Ending, I say, for I have long realized with regret that 
once I wholeheartedly accepted the deity of Christ, 
I should find it impossible to remain outside the Church. 

Meanwhile I could plead St. Augustine as an excuse 
for delay: “Status ergo tamdiu esse catchumenus 1m 
catholica ecclesia donec aliquid certi eluceret quo cursum 
dirigerem.” I too could wait, like St. Augustine, for a 
“clear sign” before asking to be received. Secretly I 
sometimes hoped that the “clear sign” would not be 
given too soon. Father Martindale has summed up 
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this phase, a phase through which many converts pass, 
in the following confession : 


I could have hung on for ever [he writes], round the magnet 
of Faith and that of sweet regretful Unbelief—yet no; for had 
the call of God not intensified itself, it would have weakened ; 
it could not have stayed immutable; I should have fallen into 
that practical materialism which is the easy resource of the 
indolent. Hence I became a Catholic, hating it: full of the 
horror of the irrevocable, which marked that period, I struggled 
hard against that self-commitment which is involved in “this or 
that is true, this or that is right”. It was my first great lesson 
that rejoicing in a thing is far from being the same thing as 
liking it. 

“Hence I became a Catholic, hating it. . . .” Exactly. 
How one hates the uncompromising hard edges of 
Catholicism ! 


The Catholic Church [as Mr. Belloc says] will permit no com- 
forts. .. . By the Lord; I began to think this intimate religion 
is as tragic as great love. Yes, certainly religion is as tragic as 
first love and drags us out into the void away from our dear 
homes. 


Odi et amo. Catholicism attracted one side of me, 
and repelled the Voltairean side. Both sides are genuine. 
Fewer accusations of hypocrisy would be made if gener- 
ally the very real phenomenon of double personality were 
more understood. When I find myself with convinced 
Catholics I know that Catholicism is the one thing that 
matters. When I find myself with a near Saint virtue 
goes out of him, and I know that sanctity is the most 
impressive and the most beautiful thing in the world. 
And this belief is none the less sincere, because I find it 
only too easy to tune in to the cheerful Rabelaisianism 
of the completely unspiritual. So mood succeeds mood, 
suasions are neutralized by dissuasions. Had I waited 
for St. Augustine’s “‘aliquid certi”, I should be waiting 
still; but I was determined to avoid Mallock’s fate, 
a fate which was held up to me more than once as 
a warning by Father Knox. Mallock saw the truth, but 
did not follow it. It was only on his deathbed that a 
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semi-conscious movement was charitably interpreted 
by the waiting priest as a conscious sign of acquiescence. 
A chance remark of Newman’s finally decided me: 


You must make a venture [he wrote], faith is a venture before 
a man is a Catholic. You approach the Church in the way of 
reason, you enter it in the light of the spirit. 


Sero te amavt, pulchritudo tam antiqua et tam nova! 
The convert who comes to the Church in middle life 
must inevitably echo St. Augustine’s ““Too late have 
I loved thee, thou beauty ever old and ever new.” But 
better late than never. Sero te amavi may be on our 
lips as we cross the threshold, but echoing down the 
centuries we can still hear St. Augustine’s joyous cry 
of deliverance from the chain of heresy : 


DIRUPISTI VINCULA MEA; TIBI SACRIFICABO 
HOSTIAM LAUDIS. 


Arnotp Lunn. 
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Art. 3.—MAURICE DE GUERIN. 


Quoique poéte . . . il n’avait pas, il n’eut jamais l’inquiétude 
du XIXe siécle, le vague d ’éme des Obermann et des René, ces 
génies idiots de caractére, qui ont une téte, mais pas de cceur, 
mais pas de mains, et qui finissent par mourir d’un hypertrophie 
de réveries ! 


O of le Comte Gaston de Raousset-Boulbon wrote 
Barbey d’Aurevilly,f he who elsewhere described 


Maurice de Guérin as 


un poéte qui était plus la Poésie encore dans sa vie que dans son 
talent.] 


The distinction between those who suffer from le 
vague dans dme, and those tormented by the conflict 
between their own inner, profounder self and outward 
circumstances, is as vital as true. 

Two discriminating critics,§ criticizing that book of 
Huysmans which has been not infrequently misjudged, 
but which, philosophically regarded, throws light not 
on him alone but on his age, wrote : 


A Rebours allait donc étre la supréme tentative d’un étre 
affreusement désabusé pour briser définitivement avec la société 
et remplacer la nature par l’artificiel, non plus seulement dans le 
domain de l’art, mais dans la vie quotidienne. 


The business of philosophic, as distinct from purely 
literary, criticism is in the main not to justify or condemn, 
but rather at all times and in all places to attempt to 
analyse, to explicate, to unearth causes, and to trace 
effects. 

To a considerable extent, Huysmans himself, in the 
fourteenth chapter of 4 Rebours, dealing with “Les 
Modernes”—his particular ‘““Modernes” beginning with 
the nineteenth century’s opening years and culminating 

* Maurice de Guérin: Essai de biographie psychologique. (Textes et 
Documents inédits.) Par E. Decahors, Professeur a l'Institut Catholique 
de Toulouse. Paris, Librairie Bloud et Gay, 1932. 

t Critiques Diverses, par J. Barbey d’Aurevilly. 3iéme édit., p. 53. 


} Poéste et Poétes, by the same, p. 167. 
§ En Marge d’A Rebours: H. Brunner et J. L. de Coninck, p. 29. 
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in the “Symboliste” and “Décadente” Movements— 
supplied the key to that torturing mood he so penetra- 
tingly presented : 


En effet, lorsque l’époque ot un homme de talent est obligé 
de vivre, est plate et béte, l’artiste est, 4 son insu méme, hanté 
par la nostalgie d’un autresiécle. . . . Ilse rappelle des souvenirs 
d’étres et de choses qu’il n’a pas personnellement connus, et il 
vient un moment ov il s’évade violemment du pénitencier de 
son siécle et réde, en toute liberté, dans un autre époque avec 
laquelle, par une derniére illusion, il lui semble qu’il éut été mieux 
en accord.* 


Huysmans’ life showed that this “‘autre siecle” need not 
be contained within the temporal world: he definitely 
says so, when he calls this mood “la nostalgie des au- 
dela”’.t 

Guérin was something of a new-comer, who would 
have many, more obviously ‘‘new” and so less enduring, 
to follow him in French poetry: among them, lasting 
and influential, Baudelaire of course; born eleven 
years later than Guérin. Apart from the periodical 
publication of stray poems, his Fleurs du Mal appeared 
seventeen years after Guérin’s death; while 4 Rebours 
(which in title and substance marked a conspicuous 
parting of the ways) was issued twenty-seven years 
later still, in 1883. Guérin, Baudelaire, Huysmans, all 
had ineradicable Christian affinities, dissimilarly as all 
three strayed therefrom. The second, of the company of 
“Lucifer, son of the morning”’, a fallen archangel, was 
by nature one whose macabre instinct and overweening 
pride were ever at odds with his equally inborn intuition 
of spiritual, Christian reality, even of its vital loveliness. 
These three men are less unrelated than at first sight 
they appear; a picture may suggest their connexion. 
Were not the questing feet of Guérin just washed by 
that dangerous oncoming tide which tossed Baudelaire 
remorselessly in the tormenting tumult of its middle 
breakers, and whose “seventh wave” flung Huysmans up 

* A Rebours, p. 239. Guérin’s Le Centauve will occur to every reader as 


an instance of this kind of escape. 
t ibid., p. 243. 
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exhausted on an iron-bound shore, edging that spiritually 
arid tract he must cross before he reached his measure 
of peace, in “La Trappe de Notre-Dame-d’Igny .. . 
prés de Fismes, dans la Marne’? 

Guérin, distressing as his inner conflict was, never 
approached submersion ; never, however keen at times his 
sense of spiritual alienation from his actual surroundings 
might be, never did he share Baudelaire’s despairing phase : 


I] me semble que je serais toujours bien 14 od je ne suis pas. . . . 
N’importe o&! N’importe of! pourvu que ce soit hors de ce 
monde ! 


Whether or no he really would have been happier in 
them, there were always definite places, Cayla, Val, to 
which at one moment or other he turned with vehement 
longing. In particular, heso often apostrophized Cayla, and, 
a healthy sign, never more rapturously than when there: 


Voici bientot trois mois et demi que je suis 4 la campagne, 
sous le toit paternel, at home (délicieuse expression anglaise qui 
résume tout le chez sot) au centre d’un horizon chéri.* 


Again, by a whole world of thought and spirituality 
is Baudelaire’s ‘““N’importe ot” separated from the lines 
in Guérin’s ‘Un jour, Frangois”, forestalling in a measure 
the mood Browning ascribed to Paracelsus : 


Je suis errant, Francois, et longtemps le serai, 
Et j’iral par pays, et je cheminerai, 
Tirant 4 l’aventure et n’ayant d’autres guides 
Que les oiseaux du ciel dont les ailes rapides 
Bruissent dans les airs, et, par leur sifflement, 
Réjouissent le coeur du pélerin tremblant 
Que la lune a surpris dans la lande sauvage. 
Dieu ne m’a point tracé la carte du voyage ; 
I] m’a mis simplement le bourdon 4 la main 
Et m’a dit: Va. Je vais au hasard du chemin : 
C’est mon épreuve a moi.t 
* Journal; au Cayla, 19 aodt, 1833. 
tI go to prove my soul! 
I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! What time, what circuit first, 
I ask not: But unless God send his hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, his good time, I shall arrive ! 
He guides me and the bird. In his good time! 
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Despite this rock-bottom soundness, Guérin’s 
adolescent years were full of pain and entanglement, 
set forth in detail by M. Decahors; pain calling out 
greater compassion from the reader by how much his 
circumstances were less within the victim’s control 
than those of the two later of the trio, at any rate, should 
have been. 

A detailed comparison of the three might yield many 
interesting facts, but only one can be suggested here, 
chosen for its special significance; viz. the singularity 
of Guérin’s inner “direction”, noted emphatically by 
Barbey d’Aurevilly : 


Chateaubriand, Goethe, Sénancour et Ballanche lui-méme 
ont tous plus ou moins souffert de la vie—du moral ou du physique 
de la vie—de ses passions positives ou du vague de ses passions 
(comme |’a dit ’un deux, qui méme a inventé l’expression),—tandis 
gue Guérin n’a simplement souffert que de la pensée, un mal 
trés précis, mais trés exceptionnel. I] a eu le mal de I’tdéal.* 


Le mal de l’1déal |\—but the ideal of absolute reality, 
everywhere, in everything. The affinity between Guérin 
in the opening nineteenth century and Jacques Riviére 
in the twentieth is —- not fanciful. That Guérin’s 
goal should have been, if predominantly intellectual, 
yet comprehensive of all possible ideals, makes it the 
stranger that M. Decahors should in this large, abun- 
dantly documented book have managed somewhat to 
smother a rare individuality beneath a mass of highly 
academical detail, up to the point on the §53rd and last 
page, when he suddenly breaks his fetters and leaves it all 
with this, for him, almost lyrical summary : 


La pensée humaniste et la pensée chrétienne, l’amour et l’amitié 
—sceau composite et irréfragable—mettaient leur signe au-dessus 
de sa fragile et trop bréve destinée. 


The present generation, not over endowed with 
creative force, and curiously prone to value criticism 
less for its sanity than its provocative novelty, has 


*Essay, on Reliquiae, Pays, 1er février 1861: reprinted in Poéste et 
Poétes, PPa 154, 155. 
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produced so many interpretative books that not a few 
readers are beginning to demand original texts, and to 
regard all this explication which does not unfold, this 
illumination deepening shadows, as a tiresome super- 
fluity ; though to students of human personality there 
may seem room for both. Therefore, while to those 
who would know Guérin as he lived and struggled, his 
Fournal, Poémes, Lettres, with Eugénie’s writings, remain, 
even after the lapse of a hundred years, the most effectual 
sources of understanding, yet M. Decahors has added 
the helpful background and the binding cement of 
facts, external circumstances, with details about many 
individuals, men and women, affecting—if sometimes 
only by transient intercourse—the daily life and develop- 
ment of Maurice. Thus in a careful and thorough way 
he supplies the scaffolding of a life whose essential being 
only its owner could truly betray. 

Matthew Arnold contemporaneously criticized the 
Reliquiae. His essay is accessible, and still valuable not 
only for its general survey of a man sympathetic to him, 
but also for one more of those efforts which Arnold made 
to catch and express the inmost secret of all poetry. 
Written in 1860, and by him, it inevitably handles Guérin 
from the general standpoint of the immediately post- 
Wordsworthian period, with more than a flavour of that 
atmosphere which saturated Arnold, dominated as he 
was by Goethe, Sénancour and the rest, whenever 
his subject was religion and philosophy. But if, as the 
passage of time has made clear, Guérin’s temperament 
outweighed the seeming influence of what d’Aurevilly 
called impatiently 


Pinquiétude du XIXe siecle, le vague 4 l’A4me des Obermann et 
des René, ces génies idiots de caractére,* 


then, a hundred years later, sides of him less obvious 
to Arnold may appear; sides perhaps having a real 
applicability to a later and quite different generation. 
To a philosophic rather than a literary critic, Guérin 
the person is more important than his actual achievement, 


* Critiques Diverses, p. 53. 
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even though that includes his unique prose-poem Le 
Centaure. If his friend Frangois de Marzan saw phases 
hidden from d’Aurevilly, yet the latter hit the vital 
truth when he wrote : 


Guérin n’a simplement souffert que de la pensée ; 


a truth Guérin himself half perceived : 


Il me semblait en méme temps entendre bruire au-dessus de ma 
téte, bien haut, bien loin, ce monde de pensée et de poésie vers 
lequel je m’élance.* 


Barbey d’Aurevilly deliberately excluded him from the 
“‘Renés” and the “Obermanns” ; Sainte-Beuve saw things 
a little differently : 


I] ~’était qu’a demi de la race de René en ce sens qu’il ne se 
croyai as une nature supérieure,t 


and a big “sense”’ that is ; accounting largely for Guérin’s 
so far greater charm. And perhaps something else 
remains to be said of him, even after these two able 
critics’ estimates. When he analysed himself, whether 
in his fournal or in familiar Letters, so mercilessly as he 
did, he did it in the interests, not of self-centredness, 
but of reality, whole reality. His primary object was no 
excitation of self-pity, no lamentable draft on other 
men’s compassion : 


Pardonnez-moi, Monsieur, de vous entretenir ainsi de mes 
petites aventures et de ces menus détails de vie, lorsque j’ai tout 
prés de moi un sujet de discours tout autrement intéressant, notre 
grand et saint homme.] Mais le moi, invincible moi, prend la 
premiére place partout. C’est une infirmité 4 peu prés incurable. 
On a beau enfouir son moi au fond de l’4me, il reparait malgré 
qu’on en ait, comme un baton plongé dans |’eau remonte toujours 
a la surface. 


So he wrote, when he was only 23, to M. de Bayne. 


© Journal, le 7 mai, 1834. 

t Etude biographique et littévaive : Maurice de Guérin, par Sainte-Beuve 
(Trebutien, p. xxxii). 

~ Lamennais. 
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And though, in his Fournal for Dec. 10, 1834, he might, 
carelessly read, seem to put desire before reality— 


Je m’inquiéte peu des hommes et des arrangements qu’ils ont 
fait de nos facultés ; je brise leurs systémes qui m’entravent et 
je m’en vais, libre, le plus loin d’eux qu’il est possible, reconstruire 
une 4me et un monde selon mon gré— 


yet those closing words, in his case, are rather intellectual 
than emotional. Not what he wishes but what truly 
“is”’ remains his object and guide. Nor is this rationalistic 
pride, or overweening self-sufficiency, but the true, 
rare spirit of a genuine seeker who “cannot rest from 
travel’, whose 
purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars. 


His very low estimate of himself is evidence of this, 
as e.g. when, in the ‘fournal, he writes of 


le sentiment profond, intime, immense de ma misére, de mon 
indigence intérieure. Je me voyais pauvre, bien pauvre, pitoyable 
et enti¢rement incapable d’avenir. 


That he wrote immediately before his confession, 
already quoted, of his awareness of “ce monde de 
pensée au-dessus de ma téte, bien haut, bien loin’. Again 
the sole entry for May 18 is 


Ma misére intérieure gagne, je n’ose plus regarder au dedans 
de moi. 


Few of us know ourselves thoroughly, still less our 
neighbours ; but at least we each of us have a chance of 
knowing our own self better than another’s, Guérin 
seems to have used it. Had any one of his friends and 
critics, Marzan, d’Aurevilly, Eugénie herself, any under- 
standing of him approaching his own? Therein, surely, 
lay not a little of his most genuine power. Nosce teipsum ! 
How old the counsel is! His self-knowledge it was 
indeed that made him feel the dice doubly loaded against 
Vol. 193 O 
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him, first by his own inner incompetence already noted, 
secondly by his radical incapacity to cope with his fellow 
creatures or to dominate circumstances : 


Vous savez que tout se rend maitre de moi, et que je ne sais 
jamais renverser la chance pour prendre le dessus 4 mon tour.® 


The letters of Baudelaire to his mother have recently 
been made accessible. If his appeals for money and his 
sense of his own value— 


je crois que ma personne est fort précieuse, je ne dirai pas plus 
précieuse que d’autres, mais suffisamment précieuse pour moi (20 
décembre, 1855)— 


are extreme, they are not wholly peculiar to him : other 
poets have pleaded for the means of existence (Baudelaire 
for something over) before they earned them. But 
Guérin is perhaps singular, among men of rare gifts, for 
his extreme modesty of demand : 


Quand j’ai du pain selon ma faim et de l’eau 4 ma soif, je dois, 
plus que tout autre me contenter et me taire, Oisif et tout-a-fait 
superflu, . . . je n’ai droit, dans la distribution commune, qu’A la 
portion rigoureusement nécessaire au soutien de ma vie (Fournal, 


26 sept., 1834). 


The reason is not far to seek: like Henry Vaughan 
and Traherne, his real kingdom was far enough from 
this world’s buying and selling market-place : 


Comme un enfant en voyage, mon esprit sourit sans cesse a 
de belles régions qu’il voit en lui-méme, et qu’il ne verra jamais 
ailleurs. J’habite avec les éléments intérieurs des choses, je remonte 
les rayons des étoiles et le courant des fleuves jusqu’au sein des 
mystéres de leur génération. Je suis admis par la nature au plus 
retiré de ses divines demeures, au point de départ de la vie uni- 
verselle : 14, je surprends la cause du mouvement et j’entends le 
premier chant des étres dans toute sa fraicheur.t 


A father more anxious for his son’s welfare, a sister 
more devotedly loving, than M. de Guérin and Eugénie, 


* Lettre 4 M. de La Morvonnais, 10 mai, 1834. 
t Journal, to déc., 1834. 
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no man could easily have; and yet that want of vision 
in relatives which has wrecked other careers could let 
Maurice wear out soul and body in tramping Paris daily 
for his wearisome task of excessively elementary teaching: 


Je me procure la vie a l’aide du peu de latin que le collége a 
mis dans ma téte.... La longueur des courses, la diversité 
des taches, me prennent la meilleure partie des journées. 


Maurice! who was to create Le Centaure, who by his 
own testimony at times penetrated 


la nature au plus retiré de ses divines demeures. 


So perpetually are blocks cut with a razor. However 
desirable it is that small boys, unable to acquire them by 
their own efforts, should be taught their Latin verbs, 
to use Maurice de Guérin for the purpose was the sheerest 
waste. What measure of blame, in sober fact, lies at the 
door of relations, who in all times and places have failed 
to realize that a poet has been added to their family ?—a 
poet, in Paul Fort’s fine phrase— 


Un tel homme qu’il peut réver sa vie d’un bout 4 l’autre bout. 


Other grave mistakes were made about him. He was 
not a pantheist, as has been thought; nor, as some 
seemed to expect, an expert in theology. Indeed, his 
strictly limited capacity for doctrinal controversy partly 
explains the completeness of his escape from any lasting 
influence of Lamennais. “‘M. Féli” might, in fact did, 
“upset him”, as the phrase goes ; so that for some years, 
to Eugénie’s intense pain, 7/ ne fit pas ses Pdques. But 
whether in those bare years of doubt or incredulity, 
further straitened and denuded by lack of means as by 
uncongenial work when he had any, 


je souffre de grands dommages dans les soins matériels, mon fleuve 
se perd dans les sables, 


or whether, in the last months of life, when he had 
returned to Catholic faith and practice, always Guérin’s 
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was a pilgrim soul. Even in his happiest hours, surely 
those of his young friendships with de La Morvonnais 
or Frangois de Marzan, he was still essentially homo 
vtator. As Georges Duhamel, writing of poets in general, 


has said, 


Il n’y a pas ‘des aventures’. I] n’y a qu’une éternelle aventure, 
et l’on ne fait jamais que la recommencer. Un passé qui ne saurait 
mourir veut sans cesse revivre dans notre présent qui sans cesse lui 
méme altére et transforme le souvenir.* 


All that is true of Guérin, who would fain have fared 
forth “beyond the flaming ramparts of the world”, where 
the fundamentals of poetry, philosophy, and theology 
touch, and all things are at last synthesized in ultimate 
Truth. All these qualities remove him for ever from the 
idiots de caractére ; for with all his seeking and his sometime 
denials he never doubted fundamentally. Did he not, 
in 1835, write to M. de La Morvonnais : 


Pour embrasser l’art et la poésie, je voudrais qu’ils me fussent 
démontrés éternellement graves et hors de doute comme Dieu. 


Sainte-Beuve, in his preface to the Reliqutae, described 
Guérin as 


une Ame merveilleuse, la plus sensible, la plus impressible, mais 
sans garantie contre elle-méme et sans défense. 


Of souls of that mould sceptics are not easily made. 
The measure of truth underlying Sainte-Beuve’s des- 
cription may possibly account, however, for another 
fact which his close friend Marzan did not fail to 
notice : 


Guérin toujours se réservait quelque chose. 


Did anyone ever break through that hortus inclusus ? 
At any rate, Maurice never intended that they should : 


Il y a plus de force et de beauté dans le secret bien gardé de soi 
et de ses pensées, que dans le déploiement d’un ciel entier qu’on 
aurait en sol. 


* Les Poétes et la Poésie, 1912-1914, Pp. 145. 
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Six months later he wrote again in his Journal : 


Ce que tout homme d’une certaine nature pldtot écartée que 
supérieure garde avec le plus de vigilance, c’est le secret de son 
Ame et des habitudes intimes de ses pensées. J’aime ce dieu 
Harpocrate, son index sur sa bouche. 


He was 25, in the vortex of that sort of crisis in which 
events, natural temperament, intellectual, spiritual, 
and moral expansion, with bewilderment, at some moment 
of life almost inevitably involve every hypersensitive 
and subtly gifted mortal, the soul “‘plus ecarté que 
supérieure”’. 

However, M. de Guérin, while vehemently repudiating 
all idea of “‘pressure”’, wrote continuously of his desire 
that his son should be a priest, presenting all sorts of 
reasons, not even omitting worldly and family con- 
siderations. His dearly loved sister, Eugénie, was worrying 
herself as to whether his faith was shaken, whether he 
said his prayers, whether he was still influenced by 
Lamennais ; and his other sister, Marie, perhaps rather 
tactlessly suggesting that he had “forgotten” them, 
wrung from him the protest: _ 


Eh! mon Dieu, 4 regarder les gens de trop prés, quelle amitié 
pourrait subsister? Je ne crois pas que personne gagne a étre 
observé. (Lettre, 30 Oct., 1835.) 


Maurice, obviously, had no vocation to the priesthood. 
Equally he had none for teaching. The only cause which 
forced him into this detested calling, in the equally 
hated hubbub of a great city too, was, in his own phrase, 
“ce maudit argent et l’inquiétude de l’avenir” : which in 
the case of any great calling are the worst of reasons. 
No doubt the business athletes will ask why he did not 
bestir himself to win to some better way : and the answer 
is that while none of us can live without “‘ce maudit 
argent”, Nature has equipped some, Maurice de Guérin 
among them, most inadequately for getting hold of it. 
Indeed, his estimate of the value of his own work—of 
his real life-work, literature—is incredibly modest : 
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ce que j’écris, ce que j’ai écrit, et ce que j’écrirai ne vaudra jamais 
le sommeil d’un atome. (Journal, au Val, 20 Jan. 1834.) 


He wrote that about two years before he began Le 
Centaure. Early in this year, he was overwhelmed by the 
sudden death of Marie de La Morvonnais, he so sensitive 
a member of the race as he had described it : 


L’homme la plus souffrante des créatures. 


It was not so much in his letter to M.de La Morvonnais 
but in another to their mutual friend Marzan (also one 
of “The Little Family”) that he showed a fresh phase, 


a deeper depth still of his “reserve”’ : 


Si des épanchements violents m’ont procuré je ne sais quel 
repos par l’épuisement, je garde au fond de moi un besoin sourd 
et rongeur d’effusions plus discrétes et plus pures que les larmes, 


At the point of acutest tension in this, to Guérin, 
trying year, M. Decahors asks : 


Qu’avait-il donc . . . pour qu’il lui coutét a ce point d’en 
faire l’aveu aux siens? Divergence politique? Mennaisianisme 
opiniatre ? Passion secréte ? (p. 386). 


Surely none of those, but just an interior crisis in 
external circumstances bearable singly, but in conjunction 
intolerable. Just when he needed time to think, space 
and peace to exist, just then he was forced to tramp the 
Paris streets for the wretched necessity of scraping 
up his daily bread. Small wonder if it broke his frail 
physique and daunted his always quivering will. Let any- 
one who wills to understand meditate on two passages 
from his ‘Journal: he will perceive that Guérin was no 
“idiot de caractére”’, suffered from no vague dans Péme ; 
only his desired haven was out of sight and reach, a8 
this first one, from one of the most moving confessions 
to be found in the whole Fournal, shows : 


Pour un homme comme moi qui n’ai pas dans le coeur assez 
d’énergie pour produire un simple feu follet de passion, et qul, 
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dans l’intelligence, en ai juste assez pour étre tourmenté stérile- 
ment, le peu n’est-il pas le mieux? Le peu qu’il faut pour tirer 
d’affaire sa vie matérielle, et, du reste, se mettre 4 traverser les 
hommes et les choses lentement, paisiblement, avec la conscience 
d’une profonde ignorance de l’impénétrabilité du destin qui nous 
pousse, avec un peu de réverie, si l’on veut (le 24 mars 1835). 


Then on April 30 he described his actual lot : 


Mon 4me fut mon premier horizon. ... Je regarde monter 
du fond de mon étre des vapeurs qui s’en élévent, comme d’une 
vallée profonde, et qui ne contractent de forme qu’au souffle du 
hasard ; fant6mes indescriptibles qui font leur ascension lente- 
ment et sans interruption. La fascination puissante qu’exerce 
sur l’Ame, comme sur les organes, le passage monotone et continu 
de quelque chose errante que ce soit, me posséde et ne laisse 
pas mes yeux se détourner un moment de leur spectacle. 

Je me procure la vie 4 l’aide du peu de latin que le collége a 
mis dans ma téte et qui n’y a pas péri, je ne sais comment. La 
longueur des courses, la diversité des téches, me prennent la 
meilleure partie des journées. Je souffr de grands dommages dans 
les soins matériels: mon fleuve se perd dans les sables. Je n’ai 
presque pas de réserves dans cette immense usurpation de la 
subsistance journali¢re sur le temps-de la pensée, et je prévois 
que dans ma vie il me faudra toujours jeter de cette divine proie 
4 la cruelle nécessité. Je me dis bien que le moment viendra 
ol nous commencerons 4 penser éternellement dans un calme 
assuré : mais, d’ici la, peiner, se consumer en soins au profit 
d’une dépouille future, 6ter beaucoup a l’esprit pour en acheter 
une place parmi des hommes, hélas! bien ménagés si je les dis mes 
étrangers, d’une certaine activité insupportable et d’un niveau 
désolant: tout cela, c’est une bien grande agonie de l’Ame et 
qui renverse étrangement le sens de ce mot de vie. 


Has the poet’s, the thinker’s crux ever been more 
poignantly, with more dignity, propounded? Yet 
M. Decahors barely heeds this collision between capacity 
urging desire and diurnal possibilities, which made such 
disastrous havoc of Guérin’s fulfilment at that important 
moment in life, the end of a man’s first twenty-five 
years. To his obviously academic mind, comfortably 
accommodated with a professorial chair, the appalling 
gap appears to make no appeal. 
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Guérin’s mind was wholly unacademic, unpedagogical. 
Questions of doctrine—religious, political, social, or 
whatever of theory men will spin—“‘factual” knowledge, 
the desire to convince or instruct, all that was foreign 
to him, or at most of subsidiary interest. He admired 
“M. Féli’, but his interest in the reformer’s theories 
was infinitesimal. Before all things he was a lover of, 
a searcher into, the intangible, the imponderable, the 
fugitive, the mysterious ; these, to this poet-philosopher, 
as in all times and places to that small minority to which 
he belonged, were the realities. How could he who 
wrote Le Centaure hanker, as he put it, @ distribuer, ma 
vie durant, aux petits gargons those elementary matters 
which, after all, any average mind really anxious to 
know them can acquire by books and his own effort? 
What lover of infinity ever craved to impart details about 
this only too accessible material world? Moreover, 
“desire” with him—a man with as wild a love of freedom 
as ever was Shelley’s—was no tepid velleity; rather a 
live, burning force. Freedom, liberty! Love of it began 
early with Maurice de Guérin, and he knew the 
precise date. In July 1834 he was at Parc, staying with 
his old schoolfellow, Onésime Vacher, looking out on 
the endless, billowing corn-lands of La Beauce, so 
reminiscent to him of his beloved Brittany’s sea : 


Ce pays décline vers l’ouest, et l’on y respire comme des 
émanations de la bonne contrée, 


as he wrote in his Fournal. Among those waves 
of swaying corn-ears he breathed a freedom as quenchless 
as the sea’s own. In his Fournal for July 16 he wrote: 


Je commence a remarquer au dedans de moi une chose qui 
adoucit un peu mes miséres intimes . . . c’est le progrés de mon 
Ame dans |’amour et l’intelligence de la liberté. C’est en 1831 
que mon cceur a tressailli pour la premiére fois 4 ce nom... 
depuis quelques mois, j’éprouve des mouvements d’4me violents. 
. .. Les réves nonchalants et indécis prennent de la consistance 
et deviennent actifs. . . . Autant j’avais de désirs flottants et 
ti¢des, autant je compte de soifs ardentes. L/instinct est devenu 
passion. . . . Je vais donc enfin exercer sérieusement mes facultés, 
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et ce sera sous l’inspiration et le feu de la pensée brulante comme 
une passion qui remplit mon Ame, la pensée de la liberté, c’est 
4 dire du plus grand bonheur et du plus grand progrés de ’huma- 
nité ... ume pensée qui est a tous et dont chacun est fier: 
la pensée qui pousse le siécle devant elle, la plus belle et la plus 
puissante aprés celle de Dieu, la pensée de la liberté. 


Surely a remarkable collocation for a man of twenty- 
four, in those early decades of the nineteenth century, 
when too often in France as in England the thought of 
liberty was linked with atheism. 

If anyone will read the letter he wrote to Paul Quemper 
from Parc, on July 4, he will see that Guérin’s surround- 
ings did actually stimulate this thought of liberty. He 
had been more or less conscious all the night of one of 
those storms which can rage in central France. As 
dawn broke, it all cleared away; Guérin dressed and 
went out: 


L’espace ne me manquait pas: en un clin d’ceil j’avais longé 
de vastes champs de blé.... J’allais ainsi tout transporté, 
tout ému, fou d’une volupté indéfinissable . .. une fusion 
intime du plus large sentiment de liberté et de [impression 
des beautés naturelles. Mais tandis que j’allais, le soleil allait 
aussi. Bient6t j’ai senti mes jarrets qui s’énervaient ... il 
m’est resté 4 peine assez de forces pour m’en revenir 4 la maison. 
Voila ma vie en raccourci: une alternative d’élans et de défaillances. 


Yet his passion for freedom was no feeble fancy or 
fugitive desire. In August, on the eve of leaving Parc 
for Paris, “‘ce maudit Paris”, he declares his intention 
to fling himself into the mélée of human life at whatever 
personal cost : 


Il arrivera . . . qu’ils me feront horriblement souffrir dans 
les parties faibles et désarmées de mon 4me; mais leur dard ne 
mordra pas ailleurs. 


He thought he hated “‘ce maudit Paris”. All the same, 
being there, he wrote in the Journal on a rather less 
querulous note : 


Passer du quiétisme a la vie turbulente, et des vagues mystéres 
de la nature a l’Apre réalité sociale, a toujours été pour moi un 
échange terrible, un retour vers le mal et le malheur. 
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In reality, Guérin’s nature, like every artist’s, was 
composite beyond other average men’s. “ ‘How other- 
wise ?” said he” ; composite, noways simple, synthesizing 
contradictories to the best of his powers, yet with aspira- 
tions and tastes often running directly contrariwise 
among themselves. For instance, after drawing a fine 
picture of the birds’ way of life, he writes on the same 


page : 


Ainsi je voudrais vivre, r6dant autour de la société et toujours 
ayant derriére moi un champ de liberté vaste comme le ciel ; 


and then, two days later, he declares, without any 
reservations, that society’s influence is destructive of 
all the soul’s natural instincts! This dual, often multiple, 
drawing towards things profoundly dissimilar if not 
mutually antagonistic, is one of the elements which 
account for his relatively small achievement, as it is 
generally reckoned ; for men, it appears, cannot afford 
only “to be”, they must “do” if they covet renown, 
and his doing was hampered by his complexity. 
Maurice de Guérin has fallen out of general remem- 
brance, or rather, perhaps, he never fell into it. Yet 
if to-day’s “‘youth” were to read him, knowing, as by 
M. Decahors’ careful and documented book they can, 
the circumstances of his whole life, they might meet not 
a little to fit themselves. For in all times of mental and 
spiritual upheaval a large part of the pain is “real”, 
just because in such periods the most sensitive and active 
minds are searching—even if along blind alleys and wrong- 
headedly—just for “‘reality”, for /a vrate vérité. Certainly 
Guérin was: his pain was no sort of pose. To-day, 
apart from a feather-headed and sensational minority, 
young men and women are, in intention, embarked on 
the same age-long adventure for Reality, the real Truth. 
To those who have been themselves exposed, as 
Maurice de Guérin was, to all the winds of Pesprit du 
stécle, to those, moreover, whose mental and spiritual 
build, like his, is specially sympathetic to it, perhaps 
most of all to those who encounter it in academic places, 
help does not come from elders and friends who, however 
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affectionate and solicitous they may be, let their shocked 
surprise appear. Among the great disasters of Guérin’s 
life the greatest surely was his lack of competent, dis- 
criminating counsellors. To say this is not to forget 
Eugénie, to whose love and help he owed so much of his 
final return to faith. But his long absence from home, 
so inexplicable, and to us as we look at it to-day so 
seemingly gratuitous, deprived her of an incalculable 
amount of her potential power. Her letters, even her 
diary, moving though it is, could not do for him what 
personal intercourse might and at last did succeed in 
doing. The most casual reader cannot but wonder at 
the family regardlessness which kept Maurice, for so 
long a time, out of his few years of life, far from his 
family, really balked of opportunities, while he attempted 
to scrape up de quot wivre. ‘The tragedy of that waste 
of family happiness and sympathy seems also to have 
escaped M. Decahors. 

Yet some sense of that needless squandering seems 
to sharpen the poignancy of Eugénie’s pain, when in the 
Fragments, written after his death, she apostrophizes 
Maurice in phrases of limitless love: ‘‘Frére et ami de 
toutes mes pensées”; “‘Personne ne me répond: depuis 
que ta voix est éteinte le parler de l’Ame est fini pour 
moi”; and, more daringly still: “Maurice était ma 
source. ... Ce grand ami perdu, il ne me faut rien 
moins que Dieu pour le remplacer.” All those cries 
belong to the years 1842-1844. 

No book can do or say everything; to all students of 
the literature and thought of Guérin’s era, M. Decahors’ 
study should be valuable, telling in minute detail as it 
does of Maurice’s “‘worldly’’ life, “‘sa vie passionnelle”’, 
of his marriage, his entanglements, and so forth. Though 
the influence of Barbey d’Aurevilly is stressed in one 
of the most interesting of all the sections, his quarrel 
with Trebutien is not emphasized, wisely ; since quarrels 
are not the student’s main concern, and are commonly 
misapprehended if enjoyed by the less instructed. The 
book’s academic worth—and it is academic rather than 
literary and artistic, for the singularity of Guérin’s 
genius among “les Obermann et les René”, and the 
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magnitude of literature’s loss through his untimely 
eclipse, are, at least, inadequately presented—would be 
enhanced by more definiteness of dates and somewhat 
more substantiation of statement. 

When all is said and done, it is not between its covers 
that to-day’s readers will find the vibrant appealing 
personality, the actual man as he was in the best years 
of his life, the years of very early manhood, or the 
man which more toward circumstances, more surrounding, 
more understanding wisdom and sympathy could have 
developed: “Je souffre de grands dommages dans les 
soins matériels!’”? ‘The source-book and exponent of 
what he was, of what he could have become, is still, and 
surely will remain, his own writings ; since to an astonish- 
ing degree he “knew himself”; that self so complex, 
so flexible and so conflicting; swinging freely and far, 
yet fundamentally anchored; and further because, 
while thus knowing himself, he with unique candour and 
simplicity disclosed what he knew : 


VoilA ma vie en raccourci: une alternative d’élans et de 


défaillances. 


For, at the risk of over insistence and repetition, it 
must be claimed that with all his speculation he was 
fundamentally “anchored”. A man’s fixed attitude 
often appears less in his protestations than in his uncon- 
scious self-revealings, as in that expressed wish of his 
that poetry and art might to him be 


éternellement graves et hors de doute comme Dieu ; 


so true is it that in trying to say one thing we sometimes 
say quite another, not infrequently more important. 

Défaillances! Must that be the last word? To 
some extent, it must; for, unlike Francis Thompson 
(rescued and enabled by unfailingly wise friends), but 
only too like Flecker, Maurice de Guérin missed his full 
sphering, and the world still goes the poorer for one 
less interpreter of its secular longings and struggles. 


GERALDINE Hopcson. 
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Art. 4——THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


L’ Esprit dela Philosophie Médiévale. Par Etienne Gilson. 2 vols. 
(Vrin, Paris, 1932.) 


HE Gifford lectures form by now a collection of 

remarkable works on the nature of philosophical 
and religious experience. None of them, however, 
have contributed to the understanding of these two forms 
of life more than those of Etienne Gilson recently pub- 
lished. He has not approached his problem in a theoreti- 
cal manner, but has deliberately limited his enquiry to 
a purely historical object. Is there a Christian Philo- 
sophy ? If so, what does it owe to previous philosophy 
and what is its original contribution? The inner 
action of revealed dogma on rational thinking is exclus- 
ively illustrated through the presentation of external 
data, namely the various differences between philo- 
sophical doctrine previous and subsequent to the advent 
of Christianity. The lectures themselves are written 
so simply and lucidly as to be within range of most edu- 
cated people, and their length—each of them deals 
completely with a given problem—is as well timed for 
reading as for lecturing. Without undue fatigue the 
average reader may find himself well removed from the 
prosy thinking of our tedious times. On the other hand 
scholars find in the combination of the lectures with 
their respective notes and the bibliographical documenta- 
tion reading that enables them to follow on perfectly 
established ground a most enlightening analysis of 
mediaeval thinking. 

A welcome surprise is the lively interest aroused 
amongst contemporary thinkers by the assumption that 
there is a Christian philosophy.* This is particularly 
the case in France. For M. Gabriel Marcel the dis- 
tinctive feature of a Christian philosophy is that its 
ontological doctrine primarily depends on the unique 
fact of Incarnation ; where he means by unique that it 


_ * Notes to chapters i and ii, vol. i, and bibliographical notes vol. i and 
il. The number and length of quotations may be fully enjoyed ; checked 
in some of the works referred to, they have proved admirably selected. 
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defies analogy. M. J. Maritain holds that religious 
ge is possible, whilst M. R. Fernandez, like 

. Blondel, believes that it is not so. Gilson himself 
agrees with Maritain as to the possibility of a given 
religion, in this case Christianity, having a profound 
influence on the philosophy of its followers ; but, however 
sympathetic to this thesis, he will go no further, and 
insists on the fact that that religion, whilst-it affects their 
philosophy, remains essentially distinct from it; which 
is also the opinion of the present writer. 

To maintain and prove that there is a Christian 
philosophy is not the same as to hold that there is or 
can be a religious philosophy. The difference lies in 
this, that there is a Christian philosophy as there is a 
Greek or German philosophy; because there has been 
for some twelve or fourteen centuries a Christian form 
of civilization as there had been previously a Greek one 
and later a German one.* ‘The theoretical claim 
implicit in this statement, that there must be a form of 
philosophy corresponding to every historically significant 
form of civilization, cannot be made good in a few 
sentences or even pages; but in his two volumes Prof. 
Gilson has certainly proved the historical assumption 
that there has been such a Christian school of thought, 
the differentiating features of which are all due to the 
revelation which has introduced notions hitherto un- 
known. On the other hand the very idea of a Christian 
philosophy is regarded by him as incapable of having 
anything more than an historical meaning. Between 
this view and that of M. Maritain a link is missing. For 
the latter the inner action of grace and dogma in the 
soul of the thinker is the most vital and foremost factor ; 
for M. Gilson, whilst such thinker is both a Christian 
and a philosopher, his Christianity, whatever its influence 
on his thinking, remains essentially distinct from his 
philosophy. Hence his restriction of the enquiry as 
to the influence of such inner factors to the purely 
exterior data evinced in the actual doctrine. The link 


* A form of civilization may be said to be Christian, Greek, or German 
ies Christian, Greek, or German characteristics prevail in its historical 
eatures. 
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will only be provided by theoretical research bent on 


defining the two connexions of religion to life in general, 
and of the latter to philosophy. Could it be proved 
that human life is modified by a change in religion and 
a change in philosophy implied by a change in life, 
the assumption that there is a Christian philosophy 
would be philosophically established. It may be sug- 
gested that M. Maritain might then be satisfied, even if 
the epithet “religious” appeared to be debarred from 
any but the empirical fitness with which it may be pre- 
dicated, for instance, of art. The parallel of such terms 
as Aesthetic religion, Scientific religion, or Scientific art 
would probably be sufficiently ominous to deter him from 
any regrets. 

Life modified by revelation and grace, acting as inner 
factors, entail a modified outlook in both theory and 
practice. ‘This is the line which should be taken against 
that upheld by M. E. Bréhier in his history of 
philosophy. 

He there contends that the development of philo- 
sophical thinking has not been strongly influenced by 
the advent of Christianity, and in short that there has 
not been any Christian philosophy. A few pages before,* 
dealing with the Epicureans and Stoics, he presents ad- 
mirably their views as to the lack of after life or the 
impersonal character of it. The individual appears 
thus as endowed with an essentially limited life, and his 
activity with a no less essentially limited value. This 
being the case, the first point to be raised is that a finite 
human life and a finite spiritual value give man a purely 
relative outlook, and that it is impossible he should 
conceive in such conditions anything at once absolute 
and dynamic. ‘The fact that the ancients have not con- 
ceived anything of the kind is not the ground on which 
it is stated here as impossible. Man thinks in terms 
of experience, even when he deliberately chooses to em- 
bark on mythological speculation. This is the case, 
for instance, in the Phaedo when the verb mythologizing 


*E. Bréhier, Histoive de la Philosophie (Paris, Alcan, 1927). vol. i, 
p.:486. The passages referred to here are not quoted in Prof. Gilson’s 
book, but they simply offer the best data on which to ground our contention. 
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is used, and might have been coined there and then by 
Plato in order to mark the passing from a logical deduc- 
tion from intuitive principles to a speculation on the 
possible after life of which they have no experience what- 
ever, and which they therefore describe exclusively in 
terms of historical experience—historical meaning here 
determined in Space and Time. The early Christians, 
on the one hand, had an experience of the absolute 
value of human life and deeds which was most real, al- 
though it may and does appear to the modern critic 
essentially hypothetical. On the other hand, since the 
Phaedo has been referred to, it is timely to recall the 
fact that Plato, Socrates, and their friends grounded 
all their theory as to the reality of the ¢edos on an 
experience which has appeared to modern philosophy 
no less hypothetical. These ideas or patterns were 
assumed by them dogmatically—thanks to the Varia 
Socratica of Prof. A. E. Taylor we know whence they got 
them—but they profess to have knowledge of them.* 
They believe themselves to have such knowledge of 
what is the very ground of their speculation, and that 
belief colours their thinking just as surely as the belief 
in the nature of God and the world, in the power of man 
to collaborate with the Creator, and, generally speaking, 
in the teaching of Christ coloured the philosophical 
doctrine of the early Christian thinker. Closely con- 
nected with this, the second point arises from the next 
page of M. E. Bréhier’s chapter on the subject. In 
the teaching of Christ, the world, nature, and society 
do not appear as realities penetrated by reason and there- 
fore easily accessible to the understanding of the philo- 
sopher, but as inexhaustible stocks of images full of 
spiritual signficance, the lily of the fields, the prodigal 
son ; and, further, poverty, sorrows, offences and injustices, 
persecutions, all of which are real evils. Thus in the 
light of M. Bréhier’s presentation we see the whole of 
intuition and practical life profoundly modified. It is 
no longer a matter of religious beliefs, it is the whole 


*The word émorjun recurs several times with dapuBdvw, 748, 758, 
Cc, D, E; and then émicraya, 73 C, 75 C, would be sufficient to show that 
the group of men represented in the Phaedo as adhering to the theory of 
the forms have no doubt whatever as to their knowledge of them. 
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realm of intuition and practical reason that is enlarged 
and forced into new spiritual significance. All that 
matters to man is set in a new light, perceived and gauged 
by him according to an entirely new scale of values. 
Will he then keep two minds? Or is philosophy so far 
removed from life as to remain unaffected by it? It 
might just as well be said that modern science has left 
philosophy unaffected. 

The position assumed by M. Bréhier on this point 
seems therefore untenable. Against it M. Gilson con- 
tends that there has been a Christian philosophy and 
proves it on the basis of historical data; while it is here 
contended that, granted the facts as to a renewal of 
intuitive and practical life there had to be a new philosophy, 
the novelty of which should be in direct ratio to the 
novelty ascribed to intuitive and practical life by M. E. 
Bréhier himself. This necessity of the historical fact 
cannot be proved here, for it requires, as has been said, 
an enquiry into the double relation of religion to life, 
and life to philosophy. It may be stated, however, that, 
were that necessity to be non-existent, philosophical 
thinking itself would be unnecessary, a sort of superfluous 
luxury, as far as intuitive and practical life is concerned. 

If Christian philosophy were not an historical reality 
it would either be a deterioration of previous doctrine 
or make one with it. For it is exclusively through 
original contribution that it can take a place in the 
process of development which is called history; and 
it must be said that some theories of Thomas Aquinas 
sound strangely similar to the corresponding doctrine 
of Aristotle, while St. Augustine seems often to echo 
Plato, and is himself echoed in the thirteenth century. 
The wording determined by traditional terminology 
helps to give that impression. It is not, however, an 
infrequent event in philosophical research to find 
within the verbal limits of one word a deep and 
far-reaching revolution. A case in point is the «idy 
amongst the Greeks,* and, nearer to us, the “‘State of 


* The use of the word in pre-Socratic fragments and writings has been 
traced by Prof. A. E. Taylor in his Varia Socratica ; it certainly did not 
have there the philosophical implications it has in Plato’s works. 
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Nature”, which may mean in Rousseau alternatively 
what his forerunners meant and something so different 
from it as to entail the sacrifice of what they had built 
on it. Thus the admiration of St. Augustine for Plato, 
of St. Thomas for Aristotle, leads to their using the same 
words with different meaning. Again, the reverence 
of St. Thomas for St. Augustine makes him paraphrase 
the great father in the very act of modifying his doctrine, 
And an account which would let these four great names 
stand by themselves in the long stretch of so many 
centuries would be a poor rendering of what really 
happened. The greatest merit of M. Gilson’s work is 
perhaps that it brings home to the reader the in- 
credible variety of intellectual movements that made the 
work of such great thinkers possible, Aristotelians and 
Thomists, Augustinians, Franciscans, and Cistercians, 
are carefully distinguished. All the tendencies which 
from Plato down to the fifteenth century have mingled 
and intermingled between Ancients and Christians, 
Jews and Arabs, are for the first time definitely within 
range of the student of philosophy. 

It is with great relief that the reader finds the funda- 
mental differences between the various meanings of 
the word being well defined.* For on such differences 
depends entirely the originality of the Christian theories 
of metaphysics, logic, and morals. The Being of Duns 
Scotus, Thomas Aquinas, and St. Bonaventura transcends 
at once the most actual dynamism and the most formal 
statism as conceived by Heraclitus and the Eleatics. 
St. Thomas speaking the very language of Aristotle is 
far from the thought that prompted it. The being 
of the former is “Pure act”, not only qua thought, 
but no less qua being. It is timely to remind some 
modern writers who object to what they call formalism 
that the Thomist God is called “being” precisely 
because the term non significat formam aliquam ;t and 
that cum igitur Deus ex hoc infinitus stt, quod tantum 
forma vel actus est. Consequently to write of something 


* Vol. i, chaps. iii and iv. 
¢ Where the meaning is the absence of any given form in what is the 
very principle of ‘‘Form’’. 
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that it is pure form does not mean that it does not exist, 
but just the contrary, since it is said of the Ens Realis- 
simum. On the other hand contingent beings owe their 
contingence to the fact that, as they are not pure form 
but given forms, they contain static elements, the nega- 
tion of life. 

Christian philosophy starts in fact from a theory of 
being which may include for instance all that Plato said 
but includes much which would have been inconceivable 
to him, such as that which may lead to the statement 
that God alone is, whilst it will never allow the contrast- 
ing and apparently correlative conclusion that everything 
is God. Again to the eternal world of Aristotle, which lasts 
apart from God and without him, Christian philosophy 
opposes, with the introduction of the distinction between 
essence and existence, a world of which it might be said not 
only that apart from Him all that exists could not be what 
it is, but further and with equal truth that it could not 
exist at all.* For if God alone is Being, all beings hold their 
being from Him; such is the implication of Gen, i, I. 
Now that this is sufficient to modify metaphysics is 
obvious; what is less so is that it should modify all 
subsequent theories of knowledge and morals. The 
divergences to be detected between the doctrines of 
mediaeval thinkers depend mostly on their varying atti- 
tudes to this problem. Right down to Molina the ideas 
of liberty, necessity, and compulsion are grounded on 
the understanding of this metaphysical problem. Con- 
sequently the reader is well advised to master this first 
notion before proceeding to the intricate pattern woven 
by the various lines of speculation followed, according 
to M. Gilson, down to Descartes—according to the present 
writer, down to contemporary thinking. 

Instead of being dependent on a thinking mind of 
necessity thinking itself, the world depends on a mind 
that is both thinking and willing, and doing so not of 
necessity but freely. St. Paul’s itmvistbilia Det per ea 
quae facta sunt, intellecta conspiciuntur compelled Chris- 
tian thinkers to part from Greek philosophy in meta- 
physics no less than in logic. As for ethics the idea 
* Vol. i, p. 71. 
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of God’s love is a definite line of cleavage, both in meta- 
physics and in morals. The Aristotelian love which 
moves the heaven and the celestial bodies is their own 
love for God ; that which moves them in Dante’s poem 
and Thomist doctrine is the love of God for them. 
The Aristotelian unmoved prime mover is loved, and not 
loving ; further He causes that love without willing it. 
With the Greeks finality is an immanent order of the 
beings; with the Christians finality is transcendent, in 
that Providence creates the reality of such order with 
that of the things which conform to it.* M. Gilson 
does not find contradictory these two notions of finality, 
nor in general the doctrine of Greece and that of 
mediaeval times; the latter are for him consequences 
of the principles on which the former are grounded. 
He holds that Plato and Aristotle have not succeeded 
in getting the full implications of their ideas because on 
this problem of being they have not succeeded in going 
through the sphere of the intelligible to that of existence. 
It is impossible to give here any adequate idea of the 
value of the work to the scholar, to the churchman, to 
the public in general. The chapters on Christian 
anthropology, Christian personalism, are in themselves 
a revelation of what the modern social, political, 
economical world owes to the Patristic and Scholastic 
movements. As to those on knowledge and morals, 
they throw much welcome light on modern philosophy, 
except where Prof. Gilson deals directly with modern 
writers, such as Kant. For he has towards him the 
very attitude of M. E. Bréhier to the mediaeval thinker. 
The problem, however, presents itself in an inverse 
form; whilst the fathers and doctors of the Church 
had but one wish, namely to make their doctrine 
systematically continuous with that of the Greek 
thinkers, whose terminology they constantly used, 
modern philosophers have aimed—and this is specially 
the case with Kant—to detach their doctrines from those 
*Interested by the correlative connexion of mediaeval with modern 
ing, the present writer has enquired into the mediaeval meaning of 


the word transcendent; and in its most philosophical acceptance it 
appears as equivalent to the modern word transcendental taken also in 


its highest philosophical use. 
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of the Patristic and Scholastic period and even oppose 
them to it. Consequently a tradition only too easily 
verifiable has led historians of philosophy to overlook 
and deny the substantial differences which exist between 
ancient and mediaeval theories and the no less sub- 
stantial affinities which exist between the latter and 
modern philosophy. Prof. Gilson’s book has bravely 
removed the erroneous construction at one end; but 
who will face the perhaps still more momentous task of 
doing it at the other ? 

One case in point may be adduced here; but before 
proceeding to do so it must be stated that modern 
transcendental immanence is the spiritual quality which 
M. Gilson’s work shows to be familiar to all Christian 
thinkers from Augustine to Pascal. Qualitative and not 
quantitative, it is free from time and space determina- 
tion; and therefore, just as it leads Pascal to say, 
“Out est en mot et hors de mot,” it leads to the thought, 
“Out était avant et sera aprés mot, mats non moins avec 
mot.” ‘The principle of space and time cannot be 
external or internal, anterior or subsequent, since it 
cannot be determined in terms of that which it itself 
determines. 

The necessity of removing traditional misrepresenta- 
tions is easily granted; but it is hard work to induce 
historians and critics to keep their minds sufficiently free 
to accept facts. We are all open to the temptation of 
trying “d’avoir raison contre la ratson’”,* above all when 
we do so on ground afforded by the most scholarly 
tradition. Thus M. Bréhier holds the common 


traditional and scholarly view that there is no Christian 
,philosophy; while M. Gilson holds the no _ less 


scholarly and traditional view that modern Kantian 
philosophy is in open contradiction with previous 
doctrines. Such misrepresentations are accounted for 
by (a) the systematic and continuous efforts of the 
fathers and doctors of the Church to avoid stressing the 
actual differences owing to which Greek and mediaeval 
philosophical doctrines represent two stages in the 
development of Western thought, (d) the crude, 
* Vol, ii, p, 212. : 
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even barbarous desire of being original, common to 
most modern thinkers, which makes Kant boast- 
fully gloat over what he considers the novelty of his 
doctrine, thereby obscuring, perhaps even deliberately, 
what he owes to his forerunners. ‘Thus historians and 
critics have seen in the former nothing but commen- 
tators on previous philosophy, and in the latter—above 
all in Kant—a force apt to destroy the edifice of previous 
doctrine. 

The case may be presented as based on two statements 
of M. Gilson. He writes that the mediaeval commen- 
tators of Aristotle knew exactly what they were doing.* 
St. Thomas, according to him, writes on the Meta- 
physics without ever saying whether Aristotle taught or 
not the doctrine of creation, and yet is fully aware that 
he does not, thus being deliberately silent on what is an 
essential difference between their doctrines. He writes 
of Kant, recalling that the latter has announced his 
intention to proceed to a Copernican revolution ; and 
he states as a fact that man to-day thinks of nature as 
being what it is made by the laws of mind, because he 
is fed on Kantian Idealism.t The declaration referred 
to is authentic enough, but it could not be said of Kant 
that he always knew exactly what he was about. The 
variations undergone by the meaning of, let us say, the 
words “a priort” between the introduction, as it was first 
written, and the preface of the first edition, and again 
the preface and amendments of the second, are sufficient 
to prove that he is truly finding his way in the act of 
breaking it. It may be held consequently that his 
dramatic declaration should hardly be accepted without 
due reservation, or, at most, sous bénéfice d’inventatre, in 
spite of his having alluded to an inversion of the terms of 
the problem of knowledge as being the only way to tackle 
it many years before in his well-known letter to Dr. 
Hertz. ‘Taking stock of what he actually teaches on 
this matter of man’s mind being the law-giver of nature, 
it is difficult to find that it supports the view taken by 
M. Gilson. 

Without giving excessive weight to Kant’s Refutatton 


* Vol ii, pp. 22-45. t Vol ii, pp. 39, 40. 
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of Idealism, it is timely to quote from it one sentence 
which is a most essential tenet of Kantian doctrine: 
“The consciousness of my own existence, is, at the same 
time, an immediate consciousness of the existence of 
other things.”* ‘To-day Idealism can go a step further 
and say that I become conscious of my own self only 
through my being conscious of the not-self; but his 
own statement is sufficient here. He is not, however, 
merely free from the logical sin of making the thinking 
of an historical, i.e. individual, man the creative cause of 
reality, that is, being; he explicitly denies it even the 
power of determining the possibility of a thing,t as long 
as no corresponding intuition has been ascertained. 

The issue is not on the other hand as simple as this 
seems to make it; and, lest the case should be mis- 
represented by a distorting simplification, two of his 
statements referring to the laws of nature will be set 
here side by side, in order that their apparent contra- 
diction may show the ground on which the point is apt 
to be misrepresented by the ablest and best-trained 
scholars. 


(a) With regard to Nature, it is experience no doubt that 
supplies us with rules and is the sonrce of all truth. 

(5) It is an old wish, which at some time, however distant, 
may be realized, that instead of the endless variety of civil laws, 
their principles might be discovered, for thus alone the secret 
might be found of what is called simplifying legislation. Such 
laws, however, are only limitations of our freedom under con- 
ditions by which it always agrees with itself ; they refer to some- 
thing which is entirely our own work, and of which we ourselves 
can be the cause by means of these concepts. But that objects 
in themselves, as, for instance, material nature, should be subject 
to principles, and be determined according to mere concepts, is 
something, if not impossible, at all events extremely contra- 


dictory.§ 


Kant speaks very well for himself; and there is some 
presumption in setting oneself the task of stating his case. 
That he should be credited with the teaching that man, 

* Kant, Kritik der veinen Vernunft, 2nd ed., p. 276. 


t Op. cit., 2nd ed., p. 308. t Op. cit., rst ed., p. 318. 
§Op. cit., rst ed., p. 301-2. 
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the historical individual, creates things, causes things to 
come into being, seems incredible to anyone who has 
approached him with an unprejudiced mind. Were the 
flexibility of his terminology to prove misleading, a clue 
might always be found in his criticism of the ontological 
argument. Philosophically poor though it may be, it 
shows clearly that in his opinion all the thinking and 
willing in the world cannot give reality, cause, or create, 
the hundred thalers he wishes to have in his pocket. 
The two statements reported above are fully signifi- 
cant; and on a closer reading their apparent contra- 
diction vanishes. ‘“‘Expertence’’, which supplies us with 
rules and is the source of all truth, may there have either 
of two meanings, although it assumes several more in 
the course of the Critique of Pure Reason. It often 
means exclusively the a postertort or sense data; and 
often more comprehensively the weaving of the a 
postertort with the a priort, Obviously the latter is to 
be preferred here; for Kant would never think that 
sense data were by themselves the source of truth, and 
he explicitly says that they are not a few pages before. 
This being the case, the first quotation means that the 
only ground on which such laws of nature are within 
range of man is Experience, i.e. the whole but also the 
the only world of man actual and potential. Who could 
gainsay that proposition? Neither Aristotle, nor St. 
Thomas, nor again St. Bonaventura ;* and some passages 
of the Phaedo show that even Plato did not ascribe to 
the mind the power to know the ¢és in its historical 
life otherwise than on the occasions provided by 
experience of particular instances. The apparent 
contradiction disappears. Material nature is not 
determined or caused in a metaphysical sense by con- 
cepts or any activity of the human mind; and logically 
Kant has stressed with renewed emphasis the traditional 
view that nthil est in tntellectu quod prius non fuertt in 
sensu. At this point it is almost natural to ask: why 
then does he boast of having accomplished a revolution, 
* I wish to define clearly the point on which I state that these philo- 
sophers are not at variance with Kant; and it is that, given the intellectus 


discursivus with which he is endowed, man can know nothing except that 
of which he has experience.—A.L. 
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and why have most people taken him at his word and 
credited him with the destruction of the very ground 
of objectivity ? 

The answer is that he has rejected a most comfortable 
criterion of truth which made it adaequatio intellectus 
et rei. ‘That this definition rested on a dogma, at best 
a postulate, was not so obvious then as it isnow. As long 
as men believed they could reach out of their experience 
to catch the object of it, they also believed they could 
test their knowledge by it, trying if the former fitted it 
as they might try the cast of a hand on the hand itself. 
That revolution therefore consists in his having given 
concrete reality to the abstract line drawn by Plato 
between opinion and knowledge. Every careful student 
knows that, ex v1 terminorum, independently of his know- 
ing and experiencing it, he can know nothing whatever as 
to the object of his enquiry ; consequently no one could 
seriously lay down a theory as to the nature of the 
experienced taken apart from the experiencing. Just 
as M. Gilson writes that Plato and Aristotle would not 
disown the mediaeval philosophers of whom he speaks, 
it may truly be said at least of Aristotle and St. Thomas 
that they would not disown Kant’s doctrine on this 
point ; though perhaps on this point only. They might 
of course find him more than normally polluted 
with the original sin of the modern world, namely the 
desire to be new and original; but his drawing a 
concrete, in the sense of actual historical line between 
knowledge on the one hand, belief and speculation 
on the other, would have met with their highest praise. 

The universe of mediaeval tradition faced man on the 
yonder cliff of an abyss; and for that universe the 
Critique of Pure Reason has substituted the world of 
experience, actual and potential, which by definition is 
within range of the human mind. That world is at any 
given moment actually definite; whilst it always is 
potentially indefinite. It can therefore boast a quali- 
tative universality; for it is not the quantitative 
universe of the external world, and not even the sum 
of the latter plus the internal world. On the other 
hand it is their actual connection; although that 
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V erbindung is not to be understood as ever achieved but 
as always awaiting the efforts of men. The nature of 
experience is therefore the ground at once of the dis- 
tinction and the relation between the “‘X”’’, the other 
than us, and our consciousness of it. The obvious 
consequence is that the experiencing and the experi- 
enced are only available ¢o us in their connexion, and 
further that the mind can only test its knowledge by 
turning back upon it and asking, What do I know, and 
how do I know it? 

No other test is possible, but it is sufficient. Know- 
ledge is matter and form, and experience the weaving 
of them. How could we wish to fetch from “beyond 
the precincts of experience”? something which is not 
there available? Kant’s theory of space was and is 
difficult to grasp. A superficial, verbal understanding 
of it led students to believe that it deprived knowledge 
of objectivity ; but it could not doso. The objectivity 
in question did not exist. A matter of belief, at most 
an assumption, a working hypothesis, it was then and it 
is now. For then as now the jumping out of man into 
a world other than that of his experience, spiritual and 
material, is as impossible as his jumping out of his own 
skin. The only test of our actual knowledge of any 
single thing or fact is more knowledge about it. What 
Pascal stated as to the nature of scientific knowledge in 
his letter to Father Noél—and M. Gilson quotes a 
sentence of Bernard de Chartres in which it is fore- 
shadowed—was a most significant hint of Kant’s account 
of the synthetic and therefore progressive nature not 
only of science but of human experience as a whole. 

Further knowledge of A is the only test of our know- 
ledge of it; although it does not necessarily require 
further data, it leads to a higher degree of perfection, 

ualitative a parte subjectt, quantitative a parte objects. 
_— always means a transcending past and present 
experience, past and present knowledge : but this trans- 
cending does not take us outside the sphere of such 
experience and knowledge, it simply extends the radius 
of that sphere—a radius which is always capable of 
further extension; hence the futility of attempting to 
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build outside that world of experience. We cannot 
grasp anything outside it because we cannot reach out 
of it; and the more sublimely spiritual the object of 
our search the more we must remember the tm te tpsum 
redi; hic est veritas, so much richer than the nosce te 
ipsum which it completes and historically supersedes. 

“God, the supreme Object, is more intimate to us than 
we are ourselves. ‘The universal good is in us, is us and 
not us.”* So Pascal; and he is the link between 
Catholicism and Kant. As far as the present writer 
knows, Kant never quotes Pascal; but even if he was 
not directly acquainted with his writings, Pascal’s 
experience of God and the devil, of the universal and 
the particular, of the positive and the negative elements 
in himself, certainly reached Kant via Rousseau. More- 
over, Kant was not personally bereft of religion ;f and he 
may have had direct experience that our life is God’s 
life, as his genius broke its way through to a philosophy 
of the transcendental. 

Against Kant, however, it may be contended that his 
laws of experience should have included the postulate as 
to the independent reality of the thing in itself. For 
these Kantian laws, if they may be so termed, are 
absolute in the sense that they are necessary factors of 
human experience and therefore universal as far as we 
are concerned. On the other hand, that owing to 
which the mind postulates the independent reality of 
the object is no less so. (Postulating and independent are 
preferred here to believing and transcendent in order to 
avoid the religious reference.) It is impossible to define 
in this article the relation of this necessary form of 
experience to those accounted for by Kant in the 
Critique of Pure Reason; but it can be stated that, 
whether as antecedent or consequent, it is present with 
them. The Aesthetic is a slow but weighty illustration 
of the fact that man postulates the independent reality 
of what he is intent on knowing; for there Kant postu- 
lates, at least by implication, the objective independence 
of what he is describing as the very form of experience, 


* Pensées, 482-5. 
t SeeC.C. J. Webb, Kant’s Philosophy of Religion (Clarendon Press, 1925). 
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and what other people have accused him of making 
most subjective and unreal. Time and Space are 
postulated by him as forms of experience so far in- 
dependent of and antecedent to his treatment of them 
that he can even ascribe location to them and write of 
them that they lie ready in the mind. Although it 
does not impair the historical significance of the work, 
that is certainly the weakness of the Aesthetic, but it 
remains that all through the Critique the thing in itself 
is postulated. It is experience, it is the categories, it is 
whatever is at that particular moment the object of his 
enquiry. 

Thus the father of critical synthetic philosophy whose 
work enables us to postulate critically, that is knowingly, 
the independent reality of the object of our experience 
postulated it unawares as he forged our tools. The 
proofs which he adduced of the validity of his deduction 
of the categories are weak compared with this fact; for 
nothing could show better that the mind cannot have 
an intuition even of the most interior mental pheno- 
menon without 1ps0 facto postulating it as real, as exist- 
ing, or more simply, yet more accurately, as being. The 
postulate of the independent reality of the object 
accompanies even a dissertation intent on proving that 
that reality is unknown and unknowable. 

Kant’s work would have been written in vain were 
scholars not to distinguish between what is known and 
what is felt, believed, or “merely thought”. To 
recognize that the thing in itself, far from being more 
real independently of our experiencing it than it is as 
experienced by us, is for us no more than an elusive 
quid, will always be healthy criticism ; but it is no less 
healthy to recognize that its postulated independent 
reality plays an essential part in our experience. 
Between the time in which mediaeval thought was at 
its best and the dawn of German Idealism the develop- 
ment of modern thinking and the advent of modern 
science had profoundly modified practical and intuitive 
life. ‘Technical philosophy did not, and it seems could 
not, keep aloof. Modified at the advent of an un- 
precedented religious experience, it has subsequently 
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modified itself at the advent of an unprecedented 
scientific experience. As regards practical and in- 
tuitive life, thinking has so modified itself that the 
average man conforms to the laws of Kantian Idealism, 
often unaware of their existence, simply because the 
radius of his experience makes him the centre of the 
only world he can know, and therefore the only one 
relevant to him. This matter-of-fact average man of 
to-day does not trouble himself to distinguish between 
what is a matter of belief, speculation, or hypothesis on 
the one hand, experience or knowledge on the other. 
But precisely because he is matter-of-fact he clutches 
the fact, i.e. the weaving, at a given time in a given place, 
of the a postertort with the a priori in a given mind, 
and, being practical, he calls himself a realist and is 
absolutely right, since his fact is the only reality he can 
know. 

The scholar, however, cannot brush aside the critical 
teaching of Kant. Why M. Gilson imparts to his reader 
much truth so far out of range of the average student 
of philosophy is because his acquaintance with mediaeval 
doctrine is such that, not “going beyond the precincts 
of his experience”, he can face facts with a mind capable 
of understanding them and therefore incapable of trying 
“Pavoir raison contre la ratson’?,. When he turns to 
modern thinkers all the technique of his learning cannot 
save him. The quotations are all perfectly checked, 
well selected, hence relevant; but the words do not 
always mean what they are supposed to mean. He is 
there beyond the precincts of his experience, which 
therefore does not, cannot, contradict him. He would 
otherwise be aware that the deliberate attempt to face 
the problem of the objective validity of human knowledge 
in an unprecedented manner cannot dispense Kant 
from moving on lines which are necessitated by the nature 
of the problem. The human act, the historical act 
performed by an individual at a given time and a given 
place, in order to have an objective and universal value 
must contain a factor which transcends the given man 
and his circumstances. Obviously this problem recurs 
all through the history of philosophy; and the human 
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mind faces it in an infinite number of varying settings. It 
does not, however, allow of a parallel variety of procedure, 
i.e. Kant’s work would be devoid of the historical 
significance it certainly has if it presented in the solution 
of that problem no analogy whatever to the treatment 
it received at the hands of Molina.* To break away from 
all previous attempts may be a healthy stimulating 
ambition ; and to reject among other external trappings 
of the schools traditional terminology may be a healthy 
clearing of the ground and succeed in opening a fresh 
approach to the difficulties. On the other hand there is 
but one rational way of facing a problem and dealing with 
it, as there is but one straight line between two points. 
The line is never perfectly straight. The way never 
perfectly rational. But—and the but is ominous—in order 
to beat an entirely new path Kant should have made 
either himself or all previous thinkers guilty of irrational 
procedure. No more than Descartes has he done 
this; else discontinuity would have broken the history 
of human thought. 


AuneE Lion. 


* I have elsewhere put in evidence the analogy of his position towards 
this problem to that of the great Jesuits who set themselves the task of 
vindicating the value of man’s practical activity—See A. Lion, The 
Idealistic Conception of Religion, Oxford Press, 1931. 
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Art. 5.—“ICHABOD”: THE GLORY HAS 
DEPARTED 


N the deep valley between the mountains of Ebal 

and Gerizim lies the small city of Nablus, built 
close to the sites of the ancient towns of Shichem and 
Sychar, small knolls these latter to-day, about one and 
a half miles apart. In this fanatically Moslem town there 
exists one of the most interesting racial survivals on 
earth, that of the Samaritans. This fragment of a once 
mighty and influential race now consists of a tiny 
community of scarce two hundred souls, men, women 
and children ; and, owing to the fact that prohibition 
of marriage with non-Samaritans is one of the strictest 
tenets of their religion, even this remnant is fast dwindling 
away. ‘The pernicious effects of centuries of intensive 
and ever-narrowing interbreeding are evident in their 
emasculated, pallid, and fine-drawn appearance. 

They live in a dark ghetto, hidden away in the most 
remote corner of the labyrinthine bazaars of the old 
town, in dark, shuttered, sinister-appearing houses, 
far different from their noble city of Samaria, which 
crowns a hill-top, ten miles away from their modern 
home, with its majestic ruins. The massive gate-towers 
and the door-sill in which the Israelite nobleman was 
trodden to death by the crowd of looters on their hurried 
way to the Syrian camp (2 Kings vii, 17) is still there, 
but now stands desolate in the centre of an Arab farmer’s 
wheat-field. The noble portico and columns of Herod’s 
palace have been retrieved from the rubbish heap of the 
small and dirty village of Sebustieh, which had covered 
them with the accumulation of centuries of garbage. 
The very floor upon which Salome danced, and on to 
which the soldiers carried the head of St. John the 
Baptist, is befouled and hidden by the refuse of Arab 
peasants, 

The greatest commentary of all on the fallen state 
and departed glory of the ancient capital of the Samaritans 
is, that on the topmost part of the mountain, above the 
ruins of the long street of columns leading from the 
gateway around the hill to the great square before the 
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king’s palace, now overgrown with olive trees, lies a 
legless, armless, headless statue of a Roman in armour, 
at the foot of a flight of mouldering steps. It is that of 
Caesar Augustus, in whose honour Herod restored 
and glorified the ancient city and renamed it Sebastia, 
This was the statue which was set up in the temple 
that the king constructed on the foundations of the ivory 
palace of Ahab, on the most dominating position in his 
refounded city, and to which divine honours were paid 
by all the nobles and the armed might of the then great 
Samaritan nation. Like them it now lies, merely a trunk, 
stripped of its limbs, unproductive, lifeless, and rapidly 
mouldering to decay. 

Only one building of any size remains, built long 
after the last remnant of the Samaritans had fled 
the city, the great Basilica of St. John the Baptist, 
about four hundred yards in front of the ruins of 
the king’s palace, rebuilt on its ancient foundations 
by the Crusaders, but now, like so many of the sacred 
edifices left by the soldiers of the Red Cross, a Moslem 
mosque, a mere shell, from which its former glories have 
long since departed. 

Unlike their prolific and numerous forefathers, the 
birth of children has become a rarity with the modern 
Samaritans; the birth of a girl-child is especially of 
importance, as the males have to wait until they are 
about forty years of age before their turn can possibly 
come to obtain a bride. This has become another great 
factor in the deterioration of their race; an Oriental 
at forty is physically much older than a European of 
equal age, and this continual procreation of children by 
men past their prime can have nothing but disastrous 
effects. 

As soon as a girl is born, arrangements are made for 
her marriage, and the prospective bridegroom, who is 
even then almost always over twenty years of age, has 
to await the maturing of his infant fiancée. There is 
no other girl for him, and he needs must submit to a 
betrothal of eighteen or nineteen years. There is no 
happiness in these marriages—there hardly ever is 
between a young girl and a man past his prime—but the 
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Samaritan race has grown so old that there appears to 
be no pursuit of happiness, a vast and all-consuming 
lethargy appears to have settled on them. They realize 
that their nationhood is almost ended, and their attempts 
to resuscitate it are very feeble and _ half-hearted, 
reminiscent of the efforts of a greatly aged, senilely 
venerable old man making a last despairing attempt, 
which he knows is doomed to failure, to perpetuate his 
name and memory amongst his own people. 

Their governance is entrusted to the Ha-Cohen Pasha, 
the hereditary High Priest, compared to whose pedigree, 
dating back without a break for close on three thousand 
years, and even farther in legendary descent, that of the 
proudest family in the West would appear that of a 
parvenu, The present High Priest is a majestic, bearded 
man, some fifty to sixty years old, whose hawk-nosed 
face and noble eyes, however, seem to convey a sense 
of the great weariness of the centuries, and a wisdom 
and understanding, fruit of the hundreds of generations 
of his fathers, holders of his venerable office before him. 

The language used in common everyday conversation 
is Arabic, but the old Samaritan dialect of Hebrew is 
employed in their liturgy, and when they wish to discuss 
secret matters of business without any risk of interference. 
Most of them are merchants in the sugs, moneylenders 
or shopkeepers, whilst a few are employed in the different 
Government offices as clerks, where their native cleverness 
and intelligence are much appreciated. 

Fifty years ago the Samaritan community was much 
larger, but about that time there was a great secession : 
a number of young men left to marry Moslem girls, 
which entailed their apostatizing to Islam; several 
more left the body of their ancestors, becoming Mo- 
hammedans in order to make an easier living and to 
free themselves from the ever-present danger of perse- 
cution. The whole of Nablus district, the ancient kingdom 
of Samaria, is impregnated with the ancient blood. The 
fellahin, Arab peasants, are of a different type from those 
of other parts of Palestine; their dialect contains a 
greater number of pure Hebrew words than the language 
of other localities ; there is even a trace of the Hellenistic 
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civilization of the Herods in a considerable number of 
Greek words that are in everyday use. Perhaps the 
most interesting survival of all in the peasant speech is 
that they are to this day incapable of enunciating the 
Arabic letter (*, sheen, using always the ,», seen. The 
sh sound appears to be beyond them, and is never 
used; for instance, the words eé/ shems, the sun, 
becomes é/ sems, and el sharg is pronounced ¢é/ sarq, the 
east. When compared with the speech of the inhabitants 
of Mount Ephraim, which was later Samaria, who, 
even to save their lives, could not give Shibboleth its 
correct quantities (Judges xii, 6), the fact of their close 
inter-relationship with the modern Samaritans is obvious. 

There is a small Samaritan synagogue in the centre 
of Nablus, which suffices for all normal public worship 
throughout the year, with the exception of the Feast 
of the Passover, which is celebrated on the summit of 
Mount Gerizim, a few yards to the north of the ruins 
of their ancient Temple, which still stands, an imposing 
pile venerable in its antiquity, on the wind-swept 
plateau which forms the mountain top. 

In this synagogue is preserved the earliest known 
surviving copy of the Pentateuch, a relic most closely 
guarded by the High Priest’s family. Although the 
community is by no means a rich one—in many cases 
they are desperately poor—it is much to their honour 
that they have refused fabulous sums from wealthy 
collectors and museums for their treasure. Conceiving 
rightly, however, that the possession of this priceless 
Book imposed a solemn duty on them, they have allowed 
it to be carefully photographed, and copies of it are now 
in the possession of several of the world’s great libraries. 
This ancient roll is used at the Passover ceremonies, 
the account of the Exodus always being read from it. 

In the courtyard of the synagogue is an ancient well, 
which the High Priest pointed out to me as the true 
well of Jacob, as opposed to that generally shown on 
the outskirts of Nablus as the site of Our Lord’s con- 
versation with the woman of Samaria (St. John iv, 6) 
and over which place the Empress Helena, mother of 
the first Christian Emperor, Constantine the Great, 
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built a great basilica in the fourth century of our era. 
She was, by the way, legendarily a daughter of Old King 
Cole of the nursery rhymes. It appears, from the 
statement of the High Priest, which he substantiated 
from ancient documents, that the Imperial lady, desirous 
of placing a great memorial over the scene of Christ’s 
great unfolding to the Gentiles, made diligent enquiries 
regarding the site of the well in the “parcel of ground 
that Jacob gave to his son Joseph” near to the city 
of Sychar in Samaria. The high priest of those 
days, fearing that if he pointed out the true spot 
the Samaritans would be dispossessed of their synagogue, 
and that a Christian church would be built over one 
of the holy places of his creed, showed the Empress 
another well to the south of the ruins of Sychar, 
instead of the real one to the north of that spot. Both 
wells, however, fulfil the geographical requirements, 
and both must have been used in ancient days by the 
Sycharians, but the Samaritan well is nearer to the 
Welt of Nebt Yussef, the burying-place of Joseph, who, 
as all will remember, was embalmed and coffined (Genesis 
1, 26), his corpse borne out of Egypt by the Israelites at 
the Exodus (Exodus xiii, 19), and buried in the same 
parcel of ground in which the well was (Joshua xxiv, 32), 
and it seems, therefore, that the greater probability of 
the authenticity of the site lies with that in the synagogue. 
The archives of this building, containing, as it does, 
a great many ancient copies of the Scriptures, besides 
many Latin and Byzantine works, will well repay research 
by experts. An enduring and comprehensive survey of 
the remnants of the Samaritan people as they are to-day, 
with the last survivals of the ancient Temple worship, 
the prototype of our own Holy Sacrifice, should be made 
before the last lingering traces of this great and powerful 
people have passed for ever from our sight. A few more 
generations must inevitably see their complete and 
final extinction as a people of pure race, although the 
effects of their blood will still run on for many centuries 
in the veins of the fel/ahin inhabitants of the district. 
The greatest day of the Samaritan year is that of 
the Feast of the Passover, when the sacrifice of the 
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Paschal lambs is offered up in accordance with the 
rituals. Fourteen days before the ceremony the ancient 
Samaritans leave their dwellings in the town and go to 
the summit of Mount Gerizim, where each family has a 
temporary wooden tabernacle. The men come down 
during the day in order to carry on their businesses, 
but the women and children remain there the whole 
period of the Feast. This holiday on the top of the 
mountain, in the bracing air of the uplands at a season 
when the town below is already feeling the first heats of 
summer, probably goes a great way towards preserving 
-_ health of the people, and is most beneficial for 
them. 

Four days before the sacrifice a lamb is brought to 
each wooden house, tethered, and fed by the family. 
The head of the family has carefully inspected the 
animal before completing the purchase to see that it is 
sound and free from blemish, a process which is dupli- 
cated by the careful housewives. The animal remains 
with the family until it is led into the enclosure at the 
time of sacrifice (Exodus xil, 3, 4, 5, 6). 

Dominating the little encampment is the venerable 
pile of ruins, all that remains of the great Temple of the 
Samaritans. The walls have been rebuilt on several 
occasions, by Crusaders and Saracens, who have each 
constructed a fortress in the building. Tumbled and 
crumbling walls run in every direction, practically 
without shape or form, but several wells under the 
ruins still supply fresh and pure water, as they did in 
ancient days, for the Samaritan community assembled 
to worship Jehovah. 

Between the village of wooden tabernacles and the 
ruins is a small enclosed rock-strewn field of about an 
acre, bounded by dry stone walls. In one corner there 
is a dry pit, twenty feet six inches deep and six and a 
half feet in diameter, hewn out of the living rock. This 
is cleaned out by the women and children ; the ashes of 
the previous year, and the wind-blown dust and fragments 
of herbage, are carried away and dumped in a spot amongst 
the ruins, where a large mound bears silent witness 
to the antiquity of the sacrifices offered on this 
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particular spot. A large heap of dried scrub is gathered, 
bound into suitably sized faggots, and stacked con- 
veniently close at hand. 

A small altar of stones is erected in the centre of 
the enclosed space, and a small field fireplace is built 
close to the altar, on which a large brazen cauldron is 
placed filled with water from the wells of the Temple 
ruins, for use during the ritual. 

In the early dawn of the feast-day some of the priests, 
who are all hereditary—no one of non-sacerdotal family 
can ever aspire to the priesthood—light a fire in 
the pit, boys prepare a heap of green grass near by, 
and several men thoroughly mix a large heap of 
earth with water, forming a heavy clay. The grass and 
mud are to be used later in the ceremony when the pit 
containing the carcasses of the sacrificed lambs is sealed. 
On the smaller fireplace the huge cauldron is slowly 
brought to the boil, whilst a fire on the altar 1s 
also lit. ‘The women are engaged in gathering bitter 
herbs on the mountain-top for use in the Paschal supper, 
whilst the younger children lead in the lambs from the 
various tabernacles and tether them together in a corner 
of the field. Half a dozen white-clad Samaritan priests 
incessantly move about tending the fires and cauldron 
and seeing to the safety of the destined victims. 

Meanwhile crowds of people continue to arrive on 
the hilltop: Moslems from the near-by town of Nablus 
anxious to make the occasion one of etd, festival ; a few 
tourists who happen to be in the country at this late 
season; some of the younger Halutzim Jews curious 
to see this survival of their ancient rites; a very few 
bearded, ringleted, caftaned Orthodox Ashkenazt, 
spiritual descendants of the Pharisees, who stand some 
distance off in case they should be contaminated by touch- 
ing one of the despised Samaritan race, and look on with 
bitter scorn, punctuated by an occasional expectoration, 
at what they consider to be schismatical and unclean 
rites, but drawn here just the same by their avid curiosity. 
A detachment of Arab police under a couple of British 
officers keep the enclosed field as clear as possible of 
undesirables, both tourists with their annoying Kodaks 
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and young, fanatical Moslems anxious to try to snatch 
a part of the cooked flesh of the sacrificed lambs in order 
to show at once their devotion to the religion of the 
Prophet and their scorn for the infidel ceremony at which 
they are unbidden and unwelcome spectators. Incidents 
of this nature were of frequent occurrence in Turkish 
times, and it is only since the granting of the Mandate 
that the Samaritans have had any assurance of their 
ceremonies being respected. Fights, often fatal in their 
outcomes, have occurred in past years, owing to the 
Samaritans resenting the sacrilegious attacks of the 
young Moslems and endeavouring to keep the Divine 
Law regarding the ritual of their sacrifice, which forbids 
any part of the victim being touched by a Gentile 
(Exodus xii, 43). 

At about noon the High Priest and the rest of the 
priestly clan, followed by the congregation, enter the 
enclosure. Then in that open, desolate field, facing the 
ruins of their Temple, the High Priest, a lonely figure 
in front, a few paces behind him the line of the priests, 
behind them again a line of the males of the congregation 
who have reached the ritualistic estate of a man, i.e. 
those over thirty years of age, in rear of them the females 
in a group by themselves, and the younger males, kneel 
and pray. No clearer view of the fallen state of this 
great nation can be obtained than by seeing this tiny knot 
of people engaged in the worship of Jehovah, the God 
of Israel, the weariness of an outworn people on their 
faces, the ruin of a nation facing the ruins of their 
noblest edifice, on the site of their former glory. 

A long series of prayers is said by the High Priest, 
the responses being made by the priests and people. 
On their conclusion the High Priest, accompanied by 
several lesser clergy, examines the lambs to make sure that 
they are without blemish (Exodus xii, 5) and, after pro- 
nouncing the victims as worthy of being offered in sacrifice, 
returns to his place, where some further prayers are said. 

The whole congregation, priests and laity, moves 
nearer to the altar, on which a fire is burning, and sits 
in a great circle around it, whilst the lambs are brought 
before the High Priest, who, with a large and ancient 
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sacrificial knife, cuts the throat of each animal. This 
knife is traditionally one that was used in the ancient 
Temple, before its destruction, and has a bronze instead 
of a steel blade. It bears, however, a strong resemblance 
to the short stabbing sword of the Roman legionary. 
The hilt is much more modern than the blade, and, 
according to the High Priest, was fitted about a.p. 1200. 

As soon as the High Priest has killed the lamb, 
its carcass is seized by the other priests; then, with 
the help of the congregation, boiling water is poured 
over it from the brazen cauldron, and the wool is stripped 
off it. The wool is carefully placed aside to be burned 
later. The animals are then disembowelled and cleaned, 
but all the insides are collected and placed on skewers, 
which, to the accompaniment of many prayers, are 
placed in the flames on the altar and offered as an 
immolation to God. The right shoulders are torn from 
each carcass and placed on a twenty-foot-long spit ; 
these are the portion of the priests, whilst the rest of 
the carcasses are each put on a similar spit. 

Amidst further prayers, the blood of the lambs having 
been carefully collected in basins, the carcasses are 
carried to the fiery pit and thrust into it. The grid 
of branches is instantly thrown over the mouth of the 
pit, the green grass thrown on top of the grid, and then 
the muddy clay on top of the grass, until the whole pit 
is sealed and airtight. —Two or three of the priests wait 
anxiously, watching the sealed pit, with handfuls of the 
clay, to seal up any aperture through which smoke may 
escape. 

The Samaritans then proceed to a short further 
service of prayers, and, when they leave, the head of each 
family carries a basin with a small quantity of the blood 
and a bunch of hyssop gathered from the mountain- 
side. On arrival at their tabernacles they sprinkle the 
blood on the door-posts and lintels as instructed to do 
in Exodus xii, 7. Meanwhile the women prepare a dish 
of bitter herbs to be eaten with the lamb (Exodus xii, 
8), and busily prepare the unleavened bread for the 
evening’s feast. All the people then retire to their 
tabernacles to rest until the evening meal is ready, taking 
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care not to leave their huts until that time, so as 
to observe, in outward form at least, the provisions of 
Exodus xii, 22. The High Priest holds a reception in 
his guest tent, to which all the notables who may be present 
go in order to pay him the compliments of his feast-day. 

As the first shades of night begin to fall, the Samaritans 
emerge from their huts and gather in a large tent 
which has been pitched close to the fiery pit. The 
High Priest told me, when I enquired the reason for 
the non-observance of the ancient law bidding each man 
to eat the Passover in the sanctity of his own house, 
that as the nation had become so small in numbers, 
and as they were all related many times over by continual 
intermarriage, they were really one family, and that the 
Law’s provisions were properly observed by them eating 
together in the one tent. , 

Certain prayers are said, the fiery pit is opened and the 
roasted carcasses brought forth. ‘The right shoulders 
are placed before the High Priest and his colleagues, 
Dishes of bitter herbs and large, flat, thin loaves of 
unleavened bread are in readiness by each person’s place. 
All of them are dressed in long white kombaz1, garments 
something like a particularly long and full night-shirt, 
their heads covered, a leather belt around their waists, 
shoes on their feet and staves in their hands. After a 
prayer by the High Priest the history of the Institution 
of the Passover is read from their ancient Pentateuch, 
which has been carefully brought up to the mountain- 
top by a picked guard, in accordance with the command 
contained in Exodus xii, 26 and 27. 

The reading being concluded, all present partake of 
the food, snatching it up in great handfuls and eating 
it with every sign of haste, gulping the food down as 
rapidly as they possibly can get the handfuls to their 
mouths (Exodus xii, 8,9, 10, 11). As soon as all have 
finished their repast, the priests go around and collect 
the fragments of the flesh and bones that remain and 
carefully place them aside with the wool and other 
remnants in order that they may be burnt forthwith to 
prevent any Gentile hands from defiling the least relic 
of the sacred sacrifice. 
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Such briefly is a bald account of the sacrifice of the 
Samaritans on Mount Gerizim, carried out each suc- 
ceeding year in accordance with the ancient ritual, 
and will be carried out for a few more generations, 
until at last the nation will dwindle away and be nothing 
more than a memory, its last child born, its last marriage 
contracted, its last sacrifice offered, its last member dead. 
The sight of this fragment of a nation still worshipping 
in the way of their fathers is pitiful enough, shorn as it 
is of all the majesty that the Temple worship once had. 
In essentials, at least, however, it is still the same 
sacrifice, two thousand years after its real virtue and 
significance were consummated in the Supreme Sacri- 
fice that rendered all such blood sacrifices for ever 
unnecessary; but, as the only surviving relic of that 
pre-Christian worship, it has many points of interest 
for us. 

There are many other strange racial survivals in this 
land of Palestine. The origins of some are known, that 
of others remains a mystery. In the former class are the 
Syrianis, or Jacobites, a people entirely different from 
the Semitic Arab or Jewish type, both in features, shape 
of the head and character. They speak Aramaic, or 
Syro-Chaldaic, and are undoubtedly the descendants 
of the ancient Babylonian and Chaldean conquerors. 
They resemble the Samaritans in that their governance 
is entirely ecclesiastical, the Patriarch of Antioch being 
their head, although in Palestine the Bishop of Jerusalem 
functions as their chief. The same feeling of fallen 
majesty affects one on seeing their gatherings in their 
church of St. Peter’s Chains in the sugs of Jerusalem, 
or their pitifully small and oppressed number, on great 
feast-days, striving to maintain their position in the 
Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre, the Copts on one side 
of them, themselves an interesting survival, in language, 
at least, of the pre-Arab peoples of Egypt, and the 
Orthodox Greeks on the other. This small number of 
people are all that remain, bar a few hundred cousins 
around Detr el Bekha, of the mighty conquerors, the 
Babylonians, who once dominated the known world. 

A racial survival in the latter class, of whose origin 
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absolutely nothing is known, is the Sallebah tribe of 
quasi-Bedouin in Transjordania. Sallebah is the Arabic 
word for “Cross”, and is a name of contempt amongst 
the fanatically Moslem Bedouin. These people are of 
a much fairer type than the Arabs; it 1s quite common 
to find red hair and blue eyes amongst them. That they 
are not regarded as Moslems is proved by the fact that 
up to the Great War, and the subsequent Mandate from 
the League of Nations, they were treated in the same way 
as the Christian rayahs throughout the old Ottoman 
Empire. They were forbidden to own horses or to carry 
fire-arms, they had to ride on mules or donkeys, and to 
rely on side-arms for their defence if attacked. 

The Sallebah are not Christian, although I have, 
when questioning the tribesmen, or discussing with 
them some of their tribal folk-tales, been told a story 
of a certain great Um-bikr who, many centuries ago, 
was a mighty person in the land and a great protector 
of the tribe. Considering that the literal meaning of 
that phrase is the “Mother Virgin’, it seems fairly 
obvious that the Blessed Virgin is the person alluded 
to. Our Lord under the name of Sidna Isa is well known 
to all Arabs, both Moslem and Christian, as the Koran 
refers to Him as the greatest among the prophets, 
as the rubUllab, the breath or soul of God; but, 
strangely enough, amongst these tribesmen He is known 
as Christus, or rather as Sidna Christo, literally Our Lord 
Christo. They cannot explain why they refer to Him in 
this wise rather than by using the universal Szdna Isa, 
as all their neighbours do. 

When one adds to this interesting lingual peculiarity 
the fact that they always mark a cross on their flat loaves 
of bread, that the women have a cross tattooed on their 
foreheads, and that a similar symbol is always embroidered, 
or otherwise marked, on some part of their mules’ saddles, 
the suspicion that this is a lost Christian tribe passes 
into a certainty. ‘The point at issue is whether they are 
of Crusading blood or of an earlier strain, descendants 
of the Pre-Arab Palestinians, who under the Byzantine 
Emperors were Christians to a man, prior to the rise 
of Islam and the conquest of Jerusalem by the Caliph 
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Omar ibn el Kittab, who introduced the religion of 
the Prophet of Mecca into the land. 

The Sallebah have been so oppressed and have 
sunk so low intellectually, owing to centuries of perse- 
cution and contempt, that they have no traditions as 
to their origin, and even their folklore is not helpful, 
although they tell tales of a marvellous champion named 
Giddo, who was renowned for his deeds of arms. This is 
an entirely un-Arabic name, and appears to bear a strong 
resemblance to Guido, a Frankish cognomen ; and, with 
their prominent use of the Cross as a symbol, it would 
appear to point to the fact that they are descendants 
either of the Crusaders of Jerusalem who were driven 
out when the Emir Salah-ed-din, or Saladin as he is 
generally known at home, conquered that city in 1187, 
after defeating the Crusading army under the king 
Guy de Lusignan on the battlefield of the Horns of 
Hattin, the site of the Sermon on the Mount, or else 
of some isolated Red Cross garrison which, abandoned 
in the territory of Outre-Jordain after the martyrdom 
of Count Reynaud de Chatillion, were left to sink or 
swim as best they could. Allied to this is the blond 
appearance of a fairly large proportion of the tribe, which 
at least proves an infusion of Northern blood at some 
time or another. If only their tale could be told it would 
probably be one of the great romances of history: an 
abandoned, hopeless garrison of Crusaders driven from 
their fortress, lost in the midst of a strange country, 
each year becoming more hopeless of returning to their 
native lands, gradually becoming Orientalized, finally 
marrying Bedouin women and giving root to an outcast 
tribe—outcast because of their obstinate retention of 
Christian symbols, the very meaning of which they did 
not know, but which had been handed down by some 
ancestor whose love for the holy things of his religion 
had outlived his degradation in a foreign land amongst 
bitterly hostile people, and has left an indelible impress 
on his descendants. 

Dovctas V. Durr. 

















































Art. 6.—“POIESIS” AND THE MODERN 
WORLD 


[F I were called upon to epitomize our present 
age in a picture, I should represent a procession 
of men and women (but mostly men) of all ages (but 
mostly middle-aged), clad in the drab and angular 
uniform of “business”, striding with countenances 
devoid of expression, or expressive only of an earnest 
futility, to catch a hypothetical 9.10 train. Each would 
carry a daily paper (that symbol of liberty and enlighten- 
ment), and—for my picture would be a moving one 
in two senses of the word—as soon as the station had 
been gained, and the eyes of each had been liberated 
from the function of preserving their owner from the 
perils of the highway, those eyes would be glued each 
pair to its several journal, and the expressions would 
petrify into deeper earnestness and yet more profound 
futility. These enviable supermen victims of our modern 
Juggernaut would be representative of their brothers 
who follow other paths ; they would sum up the crowds, 
less dreary because less uniform in dress and demeanour, 
which converge upon the gates of thousands of factories 
and mills in the morning, to diverge issuing from those 
gates when evening “draws her gradual dusky veil’’, or 
those same crowds queued up before the portals of 
picture-houses or sweating and roaring in the stands 
of football-grounds of a Saturday, “rocking their bodies 
to and fro in accord with their emotions”, as Thucydides 
says of the spectators who lined the shore throughout 
that tragic hour at Syracuse. 

My picture would be animated and informed by a 
contrast, though I could not express the contrast visibly, 
a contrast not only between what man is and what he 
might be, but also a contrast between what I represented 
and its corollary. In my mind’s eye, though not in 
my picture, would be thousands of homes guarded by 
faithful women, their lives passed in an agony of inhuman 
yut uncomplaining monotony; thousands of hearts 
vexed by a wistful inarticulate sense of divorce from the 
life man was meant to lead—dreaming of hills over which 
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cloud-shadows wander, of the scent of upturned soil, 
and of the wise tranquillity of days spent among beasts 
and growing things of the fields; thousands of little 
children whose eyes, yet bright from eternity, look 
wonderingly up from their gutters, like caged larks 
perplexed upon their exile from the sky. All this I 
should perforce omit, for my symbol would be a picture 
and not a picture-gallery. And beneath my picture I 
should write the words : 


How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 


Whose action is no stronger than a flower ? 


What word has poetry (and by poetry I mean Poiésis, 
all that work of creative imagination which comprises 
not only poetry but some fiction) to these carriers about 
of dead poets within themselves, to these exiles from 
eternity who have taken out papers of naturalization 
in the land of their passing sojourn? How can poetry 
make contact with these dishevelled and bewildered 
angels—who are ill-tempered at breakfast, who waste 
their days in doing useless jobs for others even more 
bewildered than themselves, who fume impotently 
at their dinner-tables over dentists’ bills and rate- 
demands, and who stumble into bed without ever 
lifting the least little corner of their blinds to watch 
Orion and the Pleiades imperturbably wheeling above 
the chimney-pots ? 

In one of Mr. Chesterton’s stories, in which a serious 
meaning lurks behind riotous buffoonery, we read of 
a man who elopes with his own wife, burgles his own 
safe, and walks round the world in order to walk in at 
the front door of his own house. He reminded himself 
that he was married by acting the ardent and aspiring 
lover ; he assured himself that he was a proprietor by 
coveting his own goods as if they were his neighbour’s ; 
he revived his joy in domesticity by pretending to be 
homeless. Our senses grow numbed towards the good 
things of life; they are achieved, and thenceforth we 
take them for granted; we pluck the fruit, and the 
fruit is insipid. But the goodness of good things is 
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none the less good because it is enjoyed, none the less 
a miracle because it is daily repeated. In more primitive 
societies the savage may well execute a dance of rapture 
each morning, when he wakes to find squaw and wigwam 
still his own; and if in these sober ion such demon- 
strations are not commonly indulged in at the breakfast- 
table, this is not because domestic love and peace are 
less precious than they were under simpler conditions, 
but because use and wont make us blind. 

The age of discovery and adventure is not past; 
in these mechanical days there is more scope for either 
than ever there was. There are no new lands to explore, 
no uncharted seas to sail forth upon, no fabulous pests 
to abolish—nothing for our aedenn and our 
Quixotes to exercise their daring and their chivalry upon. 
But the passing of the lesser adventure and the lesser 
wonder of the occasional does but set our minds free 
to face the greater that are always with us; we have still 
to adventure upon the hazard of daily life with all its 
mysteries ; we have still to discover the treasure that 
lies not hid beneath our feet but broadcast around 
them. “Put your ear to this receiver,” says Science, 
‘and you shall hear a man sneeze in San Francisco.” 
‘Put your head out of the window,” says Nature, “and 
you shall hear a thrush sing across the road.” “Sit in 
this aeroplane,” says Progress, “and I will take you from 
your business in London to your business in Paris in 
two hours.” “Sit with me upon a wayside stile,” says 
Life, “‘and if your eyes and ears are open, I will carry 
you into the heart of the Infinite in two minutes.” 
“Watch the needle upon the dial attached to this 
instrument,” says Mechanism, “and you shall be able 
to gauge from minute to minute the emotions of the 
man who sits in that chair.” “Live with one you love 
for fifty years,” says Humanity, “and not even at the 
end of that time shall you have sounded all the depths 
or explored all the channels of that immortal soul.” 
Science has added a great many long words to the 
dictionary and a great many distractions to life, but so 
far from discovering any of life’s secrets, it has only 
shown us that those secrets were more enthralling and 
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more manifold than we had ever dreamed. It has not 
shown the universe to be a mere box of pulleys and cog- 
wheels, but has revealed it as a fairy-grotto alive with 
magic. 

But life is a bitter teacher to many; and it is no 
matter for surprise or blame if there are some who are 
ready to refute our attribution to life of these hidden 
beauties and mysteries, and to impute them to a fond 
and foolish fancy. “To wreathe life in a fantastic halo 
to which she has no right,” they may assert, “to invest 
her in garments of romance which but ill conceal the 
gaunt and haggish form of reality, is but self-delusion. 
Leave preachers and poets to maunder in their fool’s 
paradise. If life is to be ameliorated, let it be through 
science, industry, and mechanization. Let us organize, 
rationalize, analyse. Let us live in the clarity of know- 
ledge, not in the fog of sentiment.” 

Let us face the alternative boldly, as one which involves 
for us the gravest issues. Where does truth lie? With 
those who assert that life and all its elements, spiritual, 
intellectual, aesthetic, and emotional, are susceptible of 
analysis, and that, once analysed, they are revealed 
as a fabric purely mechanical and moved by mechanic 
forces? Or with those who assert that, spite of all 
analysis—nay, the more so as a result of analysis—life 
remains elusive, unfathomable, indefinable ? 

It is surely not inevitable that we should be confronted 
with this dilemma ; there is no inherent reason why the 
scientific view of life and attitude to life should not 
normally and naturally pass into the view and attitude 
of wonder and adoration, and why the sentence that 
ends with a question-mark should not logically be followed 
by one that ends with a note of exclamation. But science 
to-day is a self-assertive monopolist, and religion and 
poetry are outcast fugitives who drop their tones to 
apologetic whispers in the presence of their blustering 
dispossessor. But though you expel nature with a 
pitchfork, she will ever recur, and this science, to which 
beauty and the human thirst for it is but a psychological 
phenomenon, is herself revealing and underlining the 
mystical bases of humanity. It is the industrial town 
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and the cheap motor-car—both products of the age of 
sclence—to which we owe the week-end spectacle of 
thousands of the fellow-countrymen of Wordsworth 
and Shelley flocking out along the main roads in search 
of beauty, a search which is all the fiercer for beauty’s 
desolation. It is to science that we owe the picture- 
palace, the portals of which are besieged evening after 
evening by the carriers about of immortal souls whose 
thirst for wonder and adventure—a thirst which to 
the scientist is a complex to be dissected by the scalpel 
of the psycho-analyst—is left unsatisfied by their daily 
labours in mine, factory, office, or shop. The beauty 
and wonder which are the daily proofs of our heavenly 
origin and destiny were never more feverishly pursued 
than to-day; and their pursuit is made possible and 
palpable by that very science which denies that they have 
any but a biological origin or significance. 

And the fever that possesses these souls is made more 
tragic, more significant, and at the same time more 
inexplicable to any science by the double darkness of 
birth and death that encompasses them. Science may 
speak courageously and confidently when the sun of life 
shines warm, but her voice quavers and falters before 
a threshold which even she dares not cross. 


“We shall go down with unreluctant tread 

Rose-crowned into the darkness!” . . . Proud we were 
And laughed, that had such brave true things to say. 
. . . And then you suddenly cried and turned away. 


If we saw our days stretching away before us in an 
interminable vista, if life were really the “‘long littleness” 
of which the poet speaks, then we might well mitigate 
its monotony by shooting at glass balls to win gimcrack 
gewgaws. But “we are all condemned to death with 
an indefinite stay of execution”; and if we set up our 
hearts’ rest in the land of our transient passage, then 
death will mean to us the voyage into eternal exile of 
which Horace sings. ‘The poet may be a contented 
atheist, but by the very act of giving his poetry to the 
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world he avows himself a yearning outcast, a misfit 
upon earth, for his theme is “infinite passion, and the 
pain Of finite hearts that yearn”. 

This sense of the infinite struggling to escape from 
its finite envelope, of the temporal asserting its rights in 
eternity, cannot come to us save in flashes, but in flashes 
which may leave a radiance upon the night. There are 
rare unanticipated moments when even the simplest 
child can attain to a clarity, an illumination, which is 
denied to the scientist, as such. Such moments flit to us 
upon wings and flit past ; we have no means of capturing 
them and using their stored power for our comfort 
through the long reaches of unillumined apathy which 
make up most of the lives of most of us. But such 
moments that have come to others have by them been 
made captive, and they can be made ours if we will 
but put forth an effort of soul to appropriate them. 
Wordsworth in Lhe Prelude, Richard Jefferies in The 
Story of My Heart, W. H. Hudson in Far Away and Long 
Ago, tell us how such visitations of the divine came to 
them. Sometimes these visitations come under the 
impulse of an overpowering shock of beauty—a sunrise, 
a wide prospect, a noble death ; but it is a proof of their 
reality and their significance that often the external 
stimulus is so slight as scarcely to count ; the effect upon 
the soul is not to be explained by anything external to 
the soul itself. For Belloc a child may smile, and the 
world be transfigured : 


This is the place where Dorothea smiled. 

I did not know the reason, nor did she, 

But there she stood, and turned, and smiled at me: 
A sudden glory had bewitched the child. 

The corn at harvest, and a single tree. 

This is the place where Dorothea smiled. 


The impulse may be less even than this, and yet the 
moment may be of eternal significance, and the illu- 
mination that has come we know not whence or how 
may remain with us for ever. It is from the soul itself 
that the radiance may be diffused : 
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Four ducks on a pond, 

A grass-bank beyond, 

A blue sky of spring, 
White clouds on the wing ; 
What a little thing 

To remember for years— 
To remember with tears ! 


Such moments will not come to us by our taking 
thought ; they are not to be summoned or even courted. 
We are even warned that a calm passivity, a mood of 
quiet and self-contained acceptance of life as it comes 
to us, is the best means of assuring that the divine 
visitation will sooner or later come. W. H. Davies bids 
us “stand and stare” ; Wordsworth had his message from 
the daffodils and the highland girl at her song when he 
was least expecting such experience. For Shelley the 
work of prophecy was accomplished by waiting and 
watching : 


He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 

The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 
Nor heed nor see what things they be; 
But from these create he can 

Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality ! 


These moments of illumination, then, do not pass 
vainly for some ; they may issue in creation, the creation 
of forms that are more real than flesh and blood. For 
most of us they have no such result ; they leave a memory ; 
and, though the memory may be poignant for a while, 
it will weaken and die. Can anything that we can do 
ensure that these moments of revelation shall come 
frequently enough to spread their illumination over the 
drab residue of our days, so that we may live normally 
and permanently in contact, not with Fact alone, but 
with Truth ? 

The textbook and the encyclopedia can carry us but 
a very short way upon the road of truth ; there is a whole 
world—indeed, nearly the whole world—of which they 
tell nothing. The story of Macbeth the king can be 
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told in a paragraph of prose ; but that paragraph would 


not represent to us one millionth part of the value of 


Shakespeare’s tragedy. 


To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow 
Creeps in his petty pace from day to day, 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. ... 


These lines bring us in a flash into the presence of 
truth, the truth of the intolerable weariness and remorse 
of one who has blotted out the divine, and who has so 
far fallen out of harmony with life that the discord is 
irresoluble. 

Not only does poetry express the highest form of 
truth, but it expresses it most directly and exactly. 
Just as there are some who look upon poetry as a mere 
embellishment, a decoration of life for idle and trivial 
people, so there are some who are so ignorant as to 
imagine that poetry is a mere decoration of language, 
tricked out with exaggerated and fanciful conceits, like 
the ornaments on a wedding-cake. Poetry detests a 
wasted word far more than business correspondence 
detests it. Poetry is more sternly practical than any 
book-keeping. 

There are times when it is important that we should 
be sternly practical, and life is one of such times. There 
is one thing which it is essential for us, and at the same 
time difficult for us, to see clearly, and that one thing 
is life. Few of us have seen life at any time, and those 
few but at rare and exalted moments. Veil upon veil 
lies between our eyes and life—veils of use and wont, 
of irrelevant ambition, of petty distraction—and veil 
upon veil must be drawn aside. The poets do this for us 
at times by language of a stark and infantile simplicity ; 
at other and less inspired moments they tear at the veils 
by adding figure to figure and epithet to epithet ; but 
either method, that of dazzling revelation or that of 
agonized importunity—the Open Sesame or the bruised 
knuckle—will usher us into the Presence. The later 
acts of Lear or Antony and Cleopatra will serve as well 
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as the Sonnets; Break, break, break as well as In 
Memoriam. ‘The world of which the poet is the in- 
terpreter is a world of confused imaginings and cloudy 
thought ; and out of this vague mass, wherein all is 
disproportionate and ill-assorted, the poet shapes a clear 
and shining utterance that pierces beneath the chaotic 
exterior to the reality beneath. 

Poetry provides an escape—not an escape from fact 
into illusion, but an escape from the tyranny of the 
transient and the unreal into the free spaces of the eternal 
and the eternally true. And what of fiction? What 
insight into reality are we to expect to derive from a 
literary medium whose very name is unreality? And 
what has this art of unreality to bestow upon our billy- 
cocked troop of newspaper-readers whose immediate 
preoccupation is to be even with the 9.10? A school of 
self-styled Realist novelists has been busy among us for 
a generation. To the more exhilarating among these life 
is a rut ; to the more sombre it is a drain-pipe emptying 
itself into a sewer. We know their methods; they 
laboriously scrape together into a book a bedraggled 
horde of cretinous hypochondriacs, make them groan 
and blaspheme and break every commandment, with an 
especial preference for the seventh, and then smirk 
self-complacently when some slovenly blurb-writing 
hack informs the world that “‘this writer faces audaciously 
the facts of modern life’. 

But our greatest novelists in their greatest works, 
Tom Fones, Old Mortality, David Copperfield, Esmond, 
The Cloister and the Hearth, The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel, The Forsyte Saga—to name a few at random— 
do not face life. No; they pant after it, and are well 
satisfied if they can produce something that shall be one 
half so enthralling. Indeed, it is the ardour of this 
chase which lends them their immortal glow. Charles 
Dickens was one who may be said to have been in early 
life dragged through a drain-pipe by the ears. But he 
emerged so hardened and so unshakable in his conviction 
of the triumphant goodness behind the world that the 
chief accusation made against him by his detractors 
is .that he went through life wearing rose-coloured 
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spectacles upon his eyes and cotton-wool in his ears. 
It was from a neglected waifdom upon the city streets, 
from work among foul associates in a blacking-factory, 
and from the horrors and hypocrisies of a debtors’ prison 
that Dickens struggled into manhood to shout his message 
to mankind : Blessed are the poor, the weak, the foolish, 
the oppressed, for the secret of life is theirs; and woe 
unto you, self-complacent philanthropists, tedious doc- 
trinaires, ostentatious formalists, for the meanest in the 
Kingdom is greater than you ! 

And it was because Dickens loved life, and because he 
knew the reality of life, that he left it a better and 
happier thing than he found it—that he turned Squeers 
out of his school, and Sarah Gamp out of her hospital, 
and Bumble out of his workhouse, and Chadband out of 
his chapel. And the modern realists do not do that. 
If you read George Moore or Aldous Huxley you do not 
feel that they want to mend life; you feel that they 
want to end it. Dickens changed life, because he filled 
men with a conviction that life was worth changing. 
But the modern realists do not make us want to change 
anything, because they make us feel that nothing can 
be changed, and that, even if it could be changed, it 
would not be worth the effort of changing. Thomas 
Hardy shows us Jude Fawley tearing and clutching at 
the walls of his rut in a fruitless effort to escape, and 
reeling back into a hopeless welter of misery. But as 
Tiny Tim waves his little crutch and feebly shouts, 
“Hurrah”, the banks of his rut blossom with heart’s-ease 
and rue, and above it shine the exulting stars.* 

To Dickens life was an epic so colossal in its splendour 
and variety that every living man and woman was a 
separate evangel, a distinct revelation. He was right ; 
and he was right too in thinking that not even his vision 
could rise to the splendour and variety of the original. 
We may never have met a flesh-and-blood Pickwick, but 
there is a fellow in the next street to our own whose boots 
not even Sam Weller is worthy to black. Toots and 
Mantalini may be unique and inimitable characters ; 


*This and the preceding paragraph owe something to Charles Dickens, 
by G. K. Chesterton. 
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but then so are you and [ unique and inimitable characters, 
To be strictly accurate, you and I are more unique and 
more inimitable (if the pedant will forgive me) than 
Mantalini or Toots. It is conceivable that an author who 
had studied Toots carefully might succeed in creating 
a Coots whose soul might be a faithful copy of Toots’s 
soul; but no author, however skilful he might be, and 
however microscopically he might study you or me, 
would ever be able to create a character whose soul 
would bear any but the most superficial resemblance to 
the reality of your soul or of mine. We sometimes 
judge characters or situations in novels by the arbitrary 
criterion of their truth to life. But you cannot geometrize 
life nor cram it into a pint-measure. We are told that 
Mrs. Gamp and Uriah Heep and Quilp are impossible 
characters, and so they are; but they are no whit more 
impossible than a pelican or a hippopotamus. Prizes 
were offered by a magazine some years ago for drawings 
of animals of imaginary and outlandish shapes; the 
drawing that won the prize was of a creature tamer than 
a wooden cow from a child’s Noah’s Ark compared with 
the common grasshopper or the common garden spider. 
We speak of men flying to fiction to take refuge from 
the dullness of life, but the most stupendous sensation 
that fiction will ever give us will be duller than a 
dictionary of dates by the side of the sensation we shall 
know when we wake suddenly, on some morning of 
shattering apocalypse, to discover that grass is green, 
and that men have two legs. 

There are great writers of the realist school whose own 
human creations refute their hideous gospel of futility ; 
their children rise up and call them accursed. Thomas 
Hardy is never tired of telling us in his novels, which are 
among the greatest in the language, that human life 
is a meaningless struggle in the dark, ending in a mocking 
silence, if not a mocking laugh. But it is the author, and 
not the story, who tells us so, and he tells us so not as 
story-maker but as special pleader against Life, the 
prisoner at the bar. Yess of the D'Urbervilles is a pure 
song of the triumph of life and goodness—as far, at 
least, as the death of Alec D’Urberville, whose murderer, 
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by the way, was never Tess Durbeyfield, but one Thomas 
Hardy, a propagandist fiction-writer. But now and then 
the author breaks in and carefully explains to us, through 
the lips of one of his characters or through his own, that 
his aim in the story is simply pessimistic. It is as though 
a man who found himself happy in love should throw 
his cap into the air, and, before he had caught it again, 
should announce his intention of committing suicide. 
“Tess” is the story of the victory of the human soul over 
adverse circumstance. Hardy tells us so on the title- 

age, whereon we read the words, “Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles—A Pure Woman’’. But so early as page 35 
the author, in an entirely gratuitous piece of dialogue, 
protests to us, quite unconvincingly, that he is only one 
of the ordinary drain-pipe school of novelists. 


Did you say the stars were worlds, Tess ? 

Yes. 

All like ours ? 

I don’t know; but I think so. They sometimes seem to be 
like the apples on our stubbard-tree. Most of them splendid 
and sound—a few blighted. 

Which do we live on—a splendid one or a blighted one ? 

A blighted one. 

Tis very unlucky that we didn’t pitch on a sound one, when 
there were so many more of ’em. 


But when the drama is allowed to convey its own 
lesson, without the dramatist insisting on coming before 
the footlights to correct it, we see that Tess is really 
the unconquerable soul which her creator had announced 
her to be. Tess is burying her baby, the child not of 
her sin but of her betrayal. 


So the baby was carried in a small deal box, under an ancient 
woman’s shawl, to the churchyard that night, and buried by 
lantern-light, at the cost of a shilling and a pint of beer to the 
sexton, in that shabby corner of God’s allotment where He lets 
the nettles grow and where all unbaptized infants, notorious 
drunkards, suicides, and others of the conjecturally damned 
are laid. In spite of the untoward surroundings, however, Tess 
bravely made a little cross of two laths and a piece of string, and, 
having bound it with flowers, she stuck it up at the head of the 
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grave one evening when she could enter the churchyard without 
being seen, putting at the foot also a bunch of the same flowers 
in a little jar of water to keep them alive. What matter was it 
that on the outside of the jar the eye of mere observation noted 
the words “Keelwell’s Marmalade’? ? The eye of maternal 
affection did not see them in its vision of higher things. 


Here the real Hardy, the chanter of the joy that lies 
behind the human tragedy, stands revealed. It is only 
when Hardy preaches (and a novelist should never 
preach) that we feel there is some justification for Mr. 
Chesterton’s very unjust comparison of him to “the 
village atheist brooding and blaspheming over the 
village idiot”. It is when Hardy practises, practises the 
art, of which he is the greatest modern master, of 
sympathetically depicting human life and suffering, 
that he is the great idealist. Idealism looks at the soul 
of things. It is not misled by any mere external mag- 
nificence or by any mere external shabbiness either to 
overvalue or to undervalue anything. A cross is a symbol 
of salvation and eternal hope; it tells of salvation and 
hope just as adequately when it is made of laths and 
string and stands on the grave of an unwanted baby, 
as when it is made of gold and diamonds and hangs on 
the breast of a Pope. The flowers which Tess put on the 
grave of her baby may have been dandelions ; and dan- 
delions—no less than hot-house lilies—are more than 
a symbol ; they are an act—an act of God, who bids His 
world break out into a superfluous riot of colour out 
of a pure joy in beauty. Death has truly no sting, and 
the grave no victory, when the tomb is dressed with 
dandelions and at its head stands a cross of laths and 
string. Tess had named her child Sorrow, and, in more 
sense than one, its grave was the grave of Sorrow. 

It was because the great novelists apprehended the 
truth that every man and woman is enthralling and 
unforgettable that they created out of the gossamer of 
fancy enthralling and unforgettable figures—figures 
that are more real to us than our friends. And the 
great gospel proclaimed by these men and women who 
never lived is that we are alive ; the great value of reading 
about these things that never happened is that it con- 
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vinces us that we do happen. The work of fiction, as of 
all art, is to stab our spirits into wakefulness ; it ought 
to open our eyes to the clean straight edges of houses and 
the soft curved edges of clouds ; it ought to show us the 
heaven that lies mirrored in the pools of a child’s eyes, 
and the romantic adventures that await the man who 
travels to town upon the g.10. This it is, above all, 
that makes us read fiction. We have a suspicion that life 
is a far better thing than we think it ; and so we read that 
we may have life, and that we may have it more 
abundantly. I do not say that there may not be other 
reasons. A man may read the novels of Jane Austen in 
the hope of learning how to comport himself in a drawing- 
room ; a man may read Robinson Crusoe in the hope of 
learning how to comport himself on a desert island. 
But whatever be his deliberate purpose, his achievement, 
if he read aright, will be other and greater; he will 
learn something of the depth and breadth of emotion 
with which souls greet and part in the strange society of 
the world; he will learn to face the straits to which a 
man is put on that island whereon each one of us is cast 
for the term of his earthly life—the lonely islet of the 
soul. We may fly, in the pages of a novel, to far-off 
seas in search of sunken gold; but even as the long- 
absent voyager yearns back in wistful memories to the 
things he knew, so shall we return in the quiet hours to 
that land of wild and unexplored beauty where the gold 
of love lies thick about our feet—that place of lost wonder 
and romance which we call Home. 
NeviteE Watts. 














Arr. 7.—PEPYS, APOLOGIST. 


—— Pepys’ Diary was deciphered and published 
something more than a hundred years ago, it has 
enjoyed a kind of popularity which, if its author were 
still in the flesh, would content him vastly. It has 
amused; it has sometimes edified; it has always 
instructed. But Pepys has had to pay the price of fame. 
His work has been commandeered at various times 
by several classes of the community—the historian, the 
psychologist, the littérateur—and exploited by each 
in turn. The surprising thing is that in the midst of 
all this looting the apologist for Catholicism has not 
hitherto seized his opportunity: the Diary provides 
him with a useful scholium to his doctrine on Confession. 

The majority of its readers are content to take it at 
its face value: a fascinating, full-length self-portrait 
of a man who has become as real to them as the book 
wherein they read of him. Nor to these whose eye is 
single, who take Pepys as they find him, is there any 
mystery about the why and the wherefore of the Diary. 
Sufficient for them that he wrote it: why he wrote it 
was no business of theirs. 

Some, however, will put on the robes of the critic 
and proceed to sit in judgment, but when they have 
catalogued his qualities, are surprised to find that he 
has also their defects, and so they give up the whole thing 
as a mystery. Their premises, so to say, are right but 
their conclusion wrong, or rather—they draw no 
conclusion at all. 

The Diary does contain some most astonishing things. 
They pull you up as you read, and force you to ask what 
made Pepys write them. ‘Two such entries particularly 
exercised Stevenson, but he eventually found a solution 
which satisfied him. This is what he says concerning 
the first :* 


Our diarist proceeds: ““To the Strand, to my booksellers, and 
there bought an idle, roguish, French book, L’escholle des filles, 
which I had bought in plain binding, avoiding the buying of 


* Men and Books{ Samuel Pepys. 
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it better bound because I resolved as soon as I have read it, to 
burn it, that it may not stand in the list of books, nor among 
them to disgrace them, if it should be found.” Even in our day, 
when responsibility is so much more clearly apprehended, the 
man who wrote the letter* would be notable; but what about 
the man, I do not say who bought a roguish book, but who was 
ashamed of doing so, yet did it, and recorded both the doing and 
the shame in the pages of his daily journal ? 


Here is the other: 


Mrs. Pepys had written a paper of her too just complaints 
against her husband, and written it in plain and very pungent 
English. Pepys in an agony lest the world should come to see it, 
brutally seizes and destroys the tell-tale document ; and then— 
you disbelieve your eyes—down goes the whole story with unspar- 
ing truth and in the cruellest detail. It seems he has no design 
but to appear respectable, and here he keeps a private book to 
prove he was not. 


He puts the whole thing down to a childish trait in 
Pepys’ character. He says: 


In our tender years, we still preserve a freshness of surprise 
at our prolonged existence ; events make an impression out of all 
proportion to their consequence; we are unspeakably touched 
by our own past adventures, and look forward to our future 
personality with sentimental interest. 


He then goes on to make a point about Pepys’ con- 
centration on his “ego”—which sounds platitudinous 
considering that he is speaking about a diary, but is in 
reality indispensable to the main point of his argument. 
The Diary, in his opinion, is nothing more nor less than 
a work of art, in which the writer himself is the pro- 
tagonist, and in which no significant word or act, no 
matter how silly the remark or how mean the act, can 
be suppressed. So it bring out better the character 
of Samuel Pepys, it deserves its place. This is what 
differentiates it from other diaries. Most unselfcon- 
scious diarists, those, that is, who are not keeping one 
eye on the publishers, take their own characters for 
known. What they want is to be able to read, in future 
*A godly letter to Evelyn of the same date as the entry in the Diary. 
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years, of the events of their younger days; they have 
no wish to contemplate themselves as they were then; 
perhaps that were best forgotten. For Pepys, it is the 
thing most worth remembering. 

That is Stevenson’s explanation of the phenomenon, 
and it is certainly very taking. As far as it goes, too, it 
seems a very probable one, but I wonder if it is as com- 
plete as it might be. To satisfy the metaphysician, let 
us at once own that no action can be completely accounted 
for ; may we not, though, ask ourselves whether it might 
not be more fully explained psychologically, what force 
in other words, caused Pepys to take up this histrionic 
attitude, and so produce something so utterly, so 
essentially different from other diaries? What is there 
in him that makes him unique in our literature ? Boswell, 
it is true, resembles him in his naiveté, but in kind only, 
not degree. Not even Boswell would carry his ingenuous- 
ness—shall we call it shamelessness ?—to the lengths 
Pepys did. If an answer to this problem exists—and I 
believe it does—we shall have to look for it in a place 
which Stevenson did not inspect, namely Pepys’ early 
years. We shall not find it in the Diary itself. Doubt- 
less parts of that do explain others, but no part or parts 
of it, in the present writer’s opinion, is an adequate 
explanation of the two instances Stevenson cites. We 
must look elsewhere. ‘To turn therefore to Pepys’ 
antecedents. 

Pepys, born on the 23 February, 1633, came of an old 
east country family, but his father’s fortunes lagged 
sadly behind his ancestry. He was a tailor in a small 
way of business, and had a large family to support. 
The other branch of the Pepys, however, having married 
into the Montagus, had risen in the world, so that 
Sir Edward Montagu, first Lord Sandwich, was cousin 
to Pepys’ father and was in a position to assist his poor 
relations. If he behaved to the whole of the family as he 
did to Samuel, he must have fulfilled all justice, for he sent 
Pepys, first to St. Paul’s, and then to Cambridge. (In 
view of the slender means of Pepys’ father, and of the 
interest that Montagu afterwards took in his young 
relative, this seems practically certain.) 
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Two years after graduating, Pepys married the 
daughter of an indigent Huguenot refugee, who, having 
come over with Henrietta Maria, had lost his employ- 
ment for striking a friar, and had since carried on a 
precarious existence as a “projector” of varied and 
curious engines for “curing smoky chimnies’’, cleaning 
ponds and the like. As neither Pepys nor the maiden 
had enough money to pay for a decent lodging, Montagu 
once more came to the rescue and offered the improvident 
pair the shelter of his house. In the following year 
Pepys became secretary to his patron, and when in July 
1659 the latter went to the Sound to negotiate with 
Charles II, Pepys went with him, though kept in ignorance 
of the object of the journey. In 1658 he had become 
secretary to Sir George Downing, with a salary of {50 
a year, and, still in this position when he begins his Diary 
in January 1660, describes his private condition somewhat 
paradoxically as “handsome” though ‘“‘poor’’. 

By January 1660 one phase of his life is past, the phase 
of conscious dependence upon his patron. The fact 
that it is only then that Pepys starts to keep a diary 
seems to indicate that he has at length realized this, 
and, what is more, that another was beginning. He has 
by now got one foot firmly placed on the lowest rung 
of the ladder ; his office “is at present somewhat certain”’. 
The phase that is past contains within it those years 
when the soul of a man is most ready to receive impressions, 
and those years of religious enthusiasm, bitterness, and 
strife had not gone by without leaving their effect on 
Pepys. What that effect was, and how deep it was, will 
be discussed in its proper place; it is enough here to 
have indicated one of the strongest influences of his 
formative years. 

A little later in the same year, through Downing’s 
influence, he is made a Clerk of the Council, and again, 
in March, through the influence this time of Montagu, 
becomes Secretary to Monk and Montagu, commanders 
of the Fleet that went to bring back Charles. He is a 
witness of the transactions between the King and the 
Fleet, and made so bold as to speak to the Duke of York 
“about business’, and notes with satisfaction that 
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he called me Pepys by name, and upon my desire did promise me 
his future favour. 


So the year continues, the star of Pepys’ fortune always 
ascending. In July, again through Montagu, he becomes 
Clerk of the Acts, with a fixed salary of £350, and later 
in the same month Clerk of the Privy Seal, which for a 
time yielded as much as £3 a day. In September they 
made him a Justice of the Peace, though, as he tersely 
confesses, “‘wholly ignorant of the duties of Justice of 
the Peace’, and so on through the Diary. More than 
half a dozen times in the course of it we come across 
records of promotions, and not just nominal ones, but 
good, substantial promotions. Starting from real poverty 
(he notes at the beginning of 1660 that he dined off bread 
and cheese), in a few years’ time, at the end of 1666, when 
he is making up his accounts, he is able to write: 


Blessed be God! and I pray God make me thankful for it, I 
do find myself worth in money, all good, above {6,200. 


He is, in his official capacity, upon intimate terms with 
the Duke of York, who holds him in high esteem, and 
also with Sir William Coventry. Even on the last day 
of 1662 he could write : 


By my last year’s diligence in my office, blessed be God! I 
am come to a good degree of knowledge therein, and am acknow- 
ledged so by all the world, even the Duke of York himself, to whom 
I have good access ; and by that, and by my being Commissioner 
for Tangier, he takes much notice of me; and I doubt not but, 
by the continuance of the same endeavours I shall in a little 
time come to be a man much taken notice of in the world, specially 
being come to so great an esteem with Mr. Coventry. 


He has gone so far as to cross Prince Rupert in full 
Council—though he admits that he was afterwards “not 
a little troubled at this passage”’. All which go to show 
that Samuel Pepys has become a man to be reckoned 
with, albeit he is known only as “a creature of Lord 
Sandwich”. 

Not that influence alone had done all this for him. 
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He was a man of most indefatigable energy. He is 
“up betimes”, “up and to my lord’s”; he is “the only 
one at the office” ; he is up late at night, getting familiar 
with his official papers. He remained in London 
throughout the Plague, though the rest of his fellows at 
the Navy Office had betaken themselves to more salubrious 
parts. He is not only industrious ; he is also very efficient. 
In March 1668 he is given the task of defending the Navy 
Office against a charge of maladministration, and acquitted 
himself so well of it in a three hours’ speech before the 
House that he was afterwards overwhelmed with con- 
gratulations as the man that did speak “the best of any 
in England”. Coventry greeted him next day with 
“Good morrow, Mr. Pepys that must be Speaker of the 
Parliament House”; and the King himself: “Mr. 
Pepys, I am very glad of your success yesterday”. He 
drew up a scheme of naval reform which the Duke of 
York adopted as his own, and to which Pepys himself 
had to raise objections—to lay the suspicions of the 
other officials. 

In short he had succeeded, and being a young man full 
of the zest of life, as his fortunes increased, so he gave 
greater scope to his desires. He had observed that the 
best people have their fling and their frolic at his time 
of life, so he resolved to follow suit. He was, moreover, 
what he declared himself to be, “‘a liberal genius”’, and 
the breadth of his interests increased his popularity. 
He revelled in the society of his friends and of their 
“discourse”. ‘‘Discourse’”? was the very breath of his 
— He is invited to dine with a wealthy London 
sheri ff, 


where much noble and brave company with the privilege of the 
rare discourse which is great content to me above all other things 
in the world. 


He took particular delight in Evelyn’s company, 
though he could also criticize him quite dispassionately : 


He read me part of a play or two of his making, very good, but 
not as he conceits them, I think, to be.... In fine, a most 
excellent person he is, and must be allowed a little for a little 
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conceitedness ; but he may well be so, being a man so much 
above others. He read me, though with too much gusto, some 
little poems of his own which were not transcendent. 


For, be it remembered, Pepys also plumed himself on 
his literary accomplishments. He wrote a romance while 
at Cambridge (though he afterwards tore it up); he 
purposed writing a History of the Navy (though he never 
did). He read much, but his taste in literature was less 
fortunate than his taste in friends. He tried hard to 
make himself appreciate Hudibras, though he never 
could see any wit in it. Shakespeare he treated with 
scant respect. After seeing the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, he wrote that he thought it the “most insipid 
ridiculous play” that he had ever seen, and Romeo and 
Jultet made him vow never to go to a first night again. 
He was constantly at the “play-house”. He went there 
to escape from domestic worries, to forget the cares of 
office, to see his wife’s former maid turned actress, as 
well as to contemplate the “quality” that forgathered 
there. 

And his criticism of what he saw and heard at the 
theatre was as trenchant and scathing as of what he heard 
at church. He expected to be served as well by his 
spiritual ministers as by any other minister to the public. 
When he hears a young man “talking nonsense about 
Purgatory”, he is moved to noble wrath. When he 
goes to the Chapel Royal at Whitehall, he reports of the 
King’s chaplain: ‘‘He made a most learned sermon 
but in his application the most comical that ever I heard 
in my life’’. 

He was a competent amateur musician. Music 
shared with “discourse” the place of honour in his 
affections. He avows that “music is the thing of all the 
world that I love most”. He performed on several 
instruments, and had only to hear “wind-music” to 
resolve to practise and make his wife do likewise. He 
even proposed to evolve a new theory of music, but he 
only got as far as composing. He was athirst for informa- 
tion, and accepted what was told him perhaps—it must 
be admitted—a little too readily. When he is “shown 
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a fine rarity ; of fishes kept in a glass of water, that will 
live so for ever; and finely marked they being foreign”’, 
he notes it down in all good faith. Anecdotes of all 
kinds, scandalous and edifying alike, all go down into 
this book. Never could any man have said with more 
justice than Pepys: “Nil humani a me alienum puto.” 
But besides and above all this, there is the steady 
concentration on the “entrancing ego”, as Stevenson 
calls it. Everything almost without exception is seen 
in relation to Samuel Pepys. State affairs are in a bad 
way or prospering: very well, how does that affect 
“S.P. Esq.” ? His ‘friends or patrons are in favour or 
disrepute: a reflection follows on his own security or 
the possible danger to himself. He feels “‘seasick’’ when 
he sees a stone falling from the gutted fabric of old St. 
Paul’s; he is rapt in ecstasy at a piece of music; he puts 
silver buckles on his shoes, puts on a new coat, wears a 
sword for the first time, and so on—an infinitude of 
trivialities, of no conceivable interest to anybody but 
to the writer himself. Why make a song about them ? 
So might one of Pepys’ contemporaries have reasoned. 
Why indeed ?—though we should certainly have 
another opinion about their interest. One is tempted 
at first to put it down to an over-great sense in Pepys 
of his own importance; but that would be unjust as 
well as uncharitable. Pepys was not given to overrating 
his own worth. After his great speech in the House, 
as he received day after day still further congratulations 
and compliments, he prays God to let him do or say 
something that may serve to lower him in the world’s 
esteem lest they think more highly of him than he 
deserves. No, it was not conceit: childish vanity 
if you will ; that probably is what it was. For consider : 
he was born the son of a comparatively poor man, and in 
the normal way would have followed either the profession 
of his father or some other roughly equal to it on the 
social plane. But by an “accident” of Providence, 
another branch of his family was in a position to help 
him, and he is given the education of a gentleman. He 
leaves the University and follows a calling suited to his 
education—not to the degree to which he was born. 
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By 1660 he is on the road to prosperity ; he prospers, and 


reaches at length a position of considerable affluence. 

At the same time, in spite of his excellent social and 
‘intellectual gifts, he is no strong character; he himself 
recognized the fact, “finding it hard to say no”. Where 
a stronger man could have contained his feelings, Pepys 
could not. He must out with them, be they never so 
insignificant. Is it then astonishing that, naturally more 
interested in himself than is common, and with an over- 
weening desire to communicate his thoughts to others, 
such a career should only develop these tendencies so 
that it becomes as necessary for him as for any child 
to ventilate everything—absolutely everything—that 
occupies his mind ? 

Thus much Stevenson has already said, but, though 
it explains much—the silver buckles, for example—it 
hardly suffices to explain the type of entry which he 
intended to illustrate with the two examples of the 
“roguish French book” and the “domestic crisis”, 
Pepys may have babbled like a child, but still he was a 
man, and a religiously minded man at that. His 
reflections on the golden opinions his speech had won 
were written only a month after the “French book” 
episode. Some other explanation therefore seems 
necessary. 

A factor—and one that Stevenson hinted at but did 
not follow up, though it would have given a meaning 
to otherwise anomalous behaviour—is the religious 
element in Pepys’ character. Stevenson talks about the 
we importance, in Pepys’ eyes, of Respectability. 

ow Puritanism undoubtedly tended to identify Right- 
eousness with Prosperity, and hence to attach too much 
importance to the world’s estimates. But the Puritanism 
that affected Pepys in his early years was not of this type. 
It was still in its pristine fervour, and its adherents 
were, in a quite admirable sense and before all else, 
sincerely God-fearing men. 

Pepys came of East County stock, and the Eastern 
Counties were thoroughly Puritan. He grew up during 
the Personal Rule of Charles I while politico-religious 
fires were everywhere smouldering in South-Eastern 
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England. He spent his schooldays in London, and was 
Puritan enough in 1649 to approve wholeheartedly of 
the execution of the King. Tn the following year he 
went, at the age of seventeen, to Cambridge, which 
had been notorious for its Puritanism even so far back 
as the days of James I, and retained its reputation up to 
the time of the Cambridge Platonists. It is extremely 
improbable that one so susceptible as Pepys to the 
influence of others should have been unaffected by all 
the religious fervour that seethed around him. Indeed, 
it would be surprising if the ideas of God and Religion 
did not make an impression upon him which was to last 
all through life. 

Judging from the number and manner of the refer- 
ences to God in the Diary, there is every reason to believe 
that this was the case, and not—as Stevenson says— 
that he only began “‘a trifle prim and Puritanic”. Every 
one of the Benedicttes and Mtsereres that escape him as he 
writes rings true of genuine piety and not mere cant. 
He is a soul for whom God is something very real, and to 
Him he owes a great debt of gratitude. He is a man 
therefore whose conscience is by no means dead—and 
that in spite of some tricks of doubtful morality which 
he performs in discharging his official duties. Some 
of these little transactions disturb his peace of soul, 
and he asks forgiveness even as he records them in the 
Diary. He was not of the stuff of which your serenely 
cynical profligate or sharper is made; he cannot 
peccare fortizer. The thought of his misdeeds troubles 
him, and to disgorge them on paper is balm to his hurt 
mind. “Discourse”, too clumsy a medium at any 
time for such commerce, is out of the question here; 
none of his friends would have been interested in the 
—— spiritual disorders of Samuel Pepys. Why, 
goodness knows, even in lesser things it would have been 
difficult enough! The silver buckles, for example: 
how convey the fine shade of quiet exultation contained 
in, “To-day, I began to put silver buckles on my shoes”’? 
The fine people with whom he now mixed had worn 
silver buckles on their shoes ever since they could 
remember—and before. What was it to them that he 
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had at length risen to the dignity of silver buckles } 
How much greater, then, the difficulty of enlarging on a 
case of conscience! Convention, the convention of his 
class, of his civilization, denies him this relief. He is, 
in a sense, isolated. What is left to him? Nothing 
but to commune with himself—or to go one better and 
commit everything to a book. It is the only outlet for 
an impulse, naturally strong in Pepys, and unnaturally 
developed by the peculiar circumstances of his life, to 
communicate his real self to others by taking them into 
his confidence. It is that impulse, so evident in the 
pages of the Diary, but present more or less in all of us, 
which Catholicism baptizes in making it the basis, in 
nature, for sacramental Confession. 

Whether Pepys would object very strongly to being 
thus connected with Papistry I know not, though I 
am disposed to doubt it. The glee with which he 
pored over a missal that he had acquired, or his interest 
in the Romish ceremonies in the Queen’s chapel, prove, 
of course, nothing. The glee was probably nothing 
more than the bibliophile’s, and the ceremonies appealed 
to his curiosity as did every other strange spectacle. 
His long service of the Duke of York and—during the 
Oates Plot—his imprisonment as a Papist for which 
it was largely responsible, could doubtless be accounted 
for by very sublunary reasons. These were but accidental 
connexions. On the other hand, he was more frightened 
than hurt when his wife announced that she had been 
received into the Catholic Church, and records with 
much relief (though somewhat to the reader’s astonish- 
ment) that she put in attendance the following Sunday 
at the church as by law established. How he would 
view the matter if he were alive to-day it is difficult to 
say. ‘There are no penal laws now to frighten him by 
threatening his pocket. At all events, it would ill become 
a “liberal genius” to think otherwise than with respect 
of such an institution as the Catholic Church. 
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Arr. 8.—SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE LITERA- 
TURE IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


HERE are instances of the reading public of various 

nations almost entirely neglecting good literature 
at certain periods. Many instances could be given in this 
country of valuable authors being practically ignored, 
sometimes for more than a century. We may now 
suppose that almost all worthy English authors have at 
least some recognition. But what we have said applies 
also to whole literatures as well as to individuals. Some 
of these are treated with unmerited neglect. 

The literatures of South America are a case in point. 
The present writer has frequently drawn attention to the 
subject, but there is no sign of the cessation of the pre- 
vailing apathy. Every Republic in South America 
has produced literary works, and a few Republics have 
produced works of great value. They have the advan- 
tage of using two of the most beautiful languages in the 
world, both full of classical traditions and both infinitely 
flexible, capable of receiving the new wine of all manner of 
innovations and developments. And yet we pay no 
attention to them. 

We may begin with the less important and, if possible, 
more neglected of the two. Brazil, the only Portuguese- 
speaking nation of South America, extends over more than 
half the Continent, but in some respects it is less progres- 
sive than several of its neighbours and its output is 
likewise inferior to some. However, Brazil has an 
interesting and valuable literature. 

To our general reader it is probable that Portuguese 
begins and ends with Camoens. His is indeed a great 
name. “The Arch-Poet of Portugal”, as Sir Richard 
Burton calls him, has not been neglected in this country. 
He has been frequently translated, notably by Mickle 
and Burton. The Lustads is really a lyrical hymn, cele- 
brating the exploits of Portugal at the height of her 
glory, and, like Homer, Camoens has obscured all the 
other epic poets of his nation. But apart from this 
great master Portugal has a noble literature. Regarding 
only the nineteenth century, we have such poets as 
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Almeida Garrett, Alexandre Herculano, and Anthero de 


Quental, and among novelists Camillo Castello Branco and 
Gomes Coelho. Of historians and critics Portugal can 
show a list hardly inferior to that of any country. 

However, our concern is with Brazil—a country which 
is not well understood by Europeans. It is one of the 
largest States in the world, and possesses more undeveloped 
wealth than any other land. Even tourists who make 
the round of South America usually form a very imper- 
fect estimate of it. As they are apt to confine their 
attention to the coast towns, they bring away an impres- 
sion of tropical heat and moisture. Yet a great part 
of the interior consists of highlands, dry and salubrious, 
The best Brazilian novel begins : ‘““The day, July 15, 1860, 
was fine, clear, and cold, as is usual in the season which 
we call winter in the interior of Brazil.” In fact the 
country offers every variety of climate, scenery, and 
product. 

The people, though backward and burdened with an 
unsuitable and inefficient government, are lively, good- 
tempered, intelligent, and susceptible to the appeals 
of art and literature. The small cultured minority 
is capable of great achievements. Altogether, with 
better education and better government, the people of 
Brazil are qualified to be one of the leading nations of 
the earth. Their past is worthy of attention. 

It is not necessary to deal with Brazilian literature 
before the nineteenth century, for it was not distinctive, 
and is really a very minor branch of the Mother Country. 
Much of the small output was due to the Jesuits and their 
pupils. It may be hoped that now at last we may ignore 
the fables disseminated by the historians of the United 
States and Great Britain, who represent the dominions 
of Portugal and Spain as sunk in sloth and apathy and 
bearing the incubus of a Church which was the foe to 
every kind of enlightenment. The Church took the lead 
in culture, and the Jesuits here, as elsewhere, were inde- 
fatigable in that cause. It was the Jesuits who first 
founded schools in Brazil. José de Anchieta (d. 1597) set 
up a most excellent school at Piritininga for Creoles 
and natives. Southey says: “‘Anchieta taught them 
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Latin, and learned from them the Tupinamban, of 
which he composed a grammar and a vocabulary, the 
first which were made. Day and night did this inde- 
fatigable man, whose life, without the machinery of 
miracles, is sufficiently honourable to himself and his 
order, labour in discharging the duties of his office.” 
This noble-minded Jesuit, besides being a great education- 
alist, was one of Brazil’s earliest authors. He composed, 
among other works, a long poem in good Latin elegiacs 
in honour of the Holy Virgin Mary. 

These beginnings need not detain us, and we may make 
a long leap of three hundred years to the time when 
Brazil, like her neighbours, was finding herself and pro- 
ducing indigenous literature. The beginning of 
Brazilian literature is interesting as a struggle between 
conflicting influences. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Portuguese language was in danger of being 
corrupted by the introduction of Gallicisms. ‘To counter- 
act this tendency the Arcadia was founded in Lisbon. 
The object was mainly to preserve the purity of the 
language, but the members, who included the principal 
contemporary authors, looked back to classical models. 
It naturally had influence in Brazil. 

The early part of the nineteenth century was a time 
of violence and unrest in Portugal, and Brazil also saw 
many swift vicissitudes. Eventually she became inde- 
pone and enjoyed (in comparison with her neigh- 

ours) a long period of tranquillity and prosperity under 
an Emperor. ‘The revolutionary changes were literary 
as well as political, and Brazil felt to the utmost the urge 
of the Romantic Movement which was transforming 
Europe. Cross-currents from France, Germany, and 
Portugal swayed the young literature, and, on the whole, 
the French influence predominated. But Brazil was 
now a nation, and the new poets and romancers are of 
the soil ; perhaps this literature is more indigenous than 
any other in the Western Hemisphere. Very soon 
the influence of the Arcadia waned, and Romanticism 
triumphed in Brazil as elsewhere. 

The natural features of the country are luxuriant and 
unrestrained, nor was cold classicism suited to the genius 
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of the people. Greatly as they admired the older 
literature, they had no taste for old models, and, finding 
that the older nations were themselves laying aside 
academic canons, the Brazilian writers from the first 
swam with the prevailing current. 

The first writers display the double influence of 
Romanticism and nationalism. Manoel de Araujo Porto- 
Alegre (1806-1882), who had travelled in France and 
Italy, shows from the titles of his poems—Brastlianas 
and Colombo —that he is still more national than romantic. 
An accomplished architect and painter, he turned 
to literature later in life, and his best poem, Brastlanas, 
is largely occupied with the forests and pioneering adven- 
tures. Acre a of course, follows Camoens. Gon- 
Calves de Magalhaes was a poet of more power. He 
likewise followed the Brazilian school. Let us imitate 
Nature, he exclaimed—Minha alma, imtta a natureza. 
Chateaubriand and Lamartine helped to form his work— 
like most of his contemporaries, he sojourned in France. 
He is the author of a really stirring epic, which recounts 
the struggles of the Indians against the Portuguese and 
pays tribute to the noble work of the Jesuits. Magalhies 
also wrote tragedies and comedies, thus giving a slight 
impulse to a form of literature which has never really 
flourished in Brazil, or, indeed, in South America. 

Later in time, but perhaps the first in genius and 
reputation, comes Antonio ne the Dias. He is the 
truest poet of Brazil. For a time he was an exile in 
Portugal on account of his liberal opinions, and there he 
wrote his Song of Exile, the simplest and strongest poem 
of Brazil. “My country’, he says, “has palm trees in 
which the Sabia* sings. ‘The birds which warble here 
do not warble like our birds. Here there are not so 
many stars, and our meadows have more blossoms, and 
our life has more love.” He is the most national of all 
the poets, and henceforward the literature of the country 
is purely Brazilian. He is also a poet of passion: Love 
is life—Amor é vida, he says. 

Wolf rightly remarks that his lyrical outbursts have a 


veritable inspiration. But.it was his passionate patriotism 
*Brazilian nightingale. 
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that has most of all endeared him to Brazilians, and he, 
still more than his predecessors, is the friend of the 
Indians. Apparently he had Portuguese, Indian, and 
negro blood in his veins, and he celebrates all three 
strains. ‘The Indian side comes out in the spirited narra- 
tive of Os Iymbiras. No other poet of his nation equals 
him in mastery over form and metre, and in every way 
he has succeeded in forming a national school of poetry 
which, at the same time, is beautifully adapted to the 
best Portuguese traditions. 

On the Continent a hundred years ago the Byronic 
melancholy and passion formed a cult if not a pose. It 
was echoed in Brazil, but not extensively. Alvares de 
Azevedo, whose years were even fewer than those of 
Keats, Byron, and Shelley, was the only notable example. 
He would never have written, or his verse would have 
been quite different, if Byron had never lived, but he is 
graceful and more sincere than most imitators. He has 
caught the note in a little lyric, If I should die to-morrow. 
It concludes : “But this affliction of life which troubles 
me, the agonizing craving for fame, the racking anxiety, 
the surging love in my breast—all would be hushed, if 
I should die to-morrow.” 

As elsewhere, the Romantic impulse tended to wane, 
and the new experiments—Parnassism, Symbolism, Deca- 
dentism—had some vogue in Brazil, which, however, 
retained the national fervour. ‘These schools were of real 
value in drawing the attention of poets and critics to 
form. Minoz Barreto introduced German philosophy, 
and prominent among the Parnassians were Alberto 
de Oliveiro, whom some esteem very highly, and Fran- 
cisca Julia, a gifted poetess. 

The only one who deserves more than passing notice 
is Olavo Bilac, the most accomplished stylist of all 
Brazilian poets, although the great critic Verissimo will 
only allow him “supreme virtuosity”. Bilac, only 
recently deceased, was also a man of great public spirit 
and took part in many movements. He truly onal 
“Brazil’s malady is, above all, illiteracy.” Like many 
European contemporaries, he was intent on form. “Let 
me do service to thee, Serene Goddess, Serene Form— 
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Por te servir, Deusa Serena, Serena Forma.” His master- 
piece is Via Lactea, a series of sonnets, which was a 
form excellently adapted to the Portuguese language. 
No one could read this lucid verse without adjudging 
the author to be a true poet. Among the best is [nania 
Verba. “Ah, my soul, weak and in bondage, who will 
express that which the tongue cannot utter, which the 
hand cannot write?” We see, then, that two poets 
stand out far before all others, Gongalves Dias and Olavo 
Bilac. 

A brief notice must be given to the Brazilian novels, in 
which the achievements are considerable. The first 
important writer of romances was Joaquim Manoel 
de Macedo (1820-1882). His works were extremely 
popular, and they are really of more value to-day than 
the sentimental work of his contemporaries which have 
won more approval from critics. He deals with Brazilian 
society of his day, and is the best delineator of Brazilian 
women. 

The romantic and regional tendency is very apparent 
in José de Alencar. ‘Two of his novels attained great 
success, La Guarany and Iracema. ‘The latter was 
translated by the Burtons, who praise it very highly. 
The influence of Chateaubriand is strong—luxuriant 
forests and noble Indians are the main theme. He is 
certainly a very considerable figure, but his numerous 
works have not much attraction for the present-day reader. 

One Brazilian novelist stands out far beyond his 
fellows, for he has produced one of the three master- 
pieces of South American fiction. This is Alfredo 
d’Escragnolle, Visconde de ‘Taunay (1843-1899), 
whose maternal grandfather was a distinguished French 
émigré. De Taunay himself was a soldier of merit 
who served in the Paraguay War and held many high 
offices. He was a copious writer and produced one 
genuine masterpiece, ] nnocencta, His two rivals are 


the Colombian, Jorge Isaacs, the author of Maria, and 
the Argentine, José Marmol, author of Amala. ‘There 
is a family likeness between Innocencia and Maria— 
both are tragic idylls of the country. 


Innocencia is in the manner of the Tempest, being the 
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story of the unhappy courtship of a Brazilian Miranda. 
The unlucky Ferdinand is murdered by a mule-driver, 
a sort of Calaban, for whom the father had destined 
Innocencia. The scene is laid in remote Matto Grosso. 
Nothing could be more simple and graceful than the 
opening of the story, which is a classic for its beauty and 
purity of style. No Brazilian work stands the test of 
time so well. 

The romantic school of fiction long held its ground in 
Brazil, but the inevitable Naturalism at last had its effect 
upon late nineteenth century writers. Machado de 
Assis (d. 1908) was prominent among them. Another 
was Aluizio de Azevedo (d. 1912). A criticism of him 
by a Brazilian may be given, as it summarizes the char- 
acteristics of several others. “In Aluizio Azevedo one 
finds neither the poetry of José de Alencar, nor the 
delicacy—I should say, archness—of Macedo, nor the 
sentimental precocity of Taunay, nor the subtle irony 
of Machedo de Assis.” 

The only other novelist who deserves mention is 
Coelho Netto, a prolific writer, whose Sertdo is a brilliant 
collection of short stories. He deals chiefly with fazendo 
(plantation) life. 

As aforesaid, the dramatic literature is too insignificant 
to call for notice. 

Like all Latin nations, Brazil excels in literary criticism. 
The best in this field is José Verissimo (1859-1918), 
whose appreciations of the literature of his country are 
invaluable. He was, perhaps, inclined to underrate 
the national achievements (he puts forward the odd 
theory that Brazil could not have an independent 
literature because it did not possess an independent 
language), but he is eminently sane and judicious. Silvio 
Romero published a valuable history of Brazilian litera- 
ture. ‘There are many good periodicals. 

Thus we see that Brazil has a literature intensely 
national and worthy to rank with that of any possessed 
by a young country. Taunay, the novelist, and two 
poets, Antonio Gongalves Dias and Olavo Bilac, are 
authors who deserve world-wide fame. As already 
stated, the Portuguese language is grossly neglected in 
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this country. Apparently the London University is the 
only one in the British Isles which has a chair of Portuguese. 
Sir Richard and Lady Burton translated Jracema, and 
one James W. Wells* has made a good translation of 
Innocencia. ‘These seem to be our total achievements 
in the field of Brazilian literature. 

The Spanish survey of South America will be much 
more varied, taking in, as it does, nine Republics. The 
subject, however, can be treated as a whole, for each 
of the literatures is less national than that of Brazil, 
and the authors look abroad to a far greater extent. 
France and Spain are largely their models, and, in con- 
tradistinction to the Portuguese-speaking Republic, 
Spanish-American poets, when they go to Europe, more 
often than not stay there. The want of readers in 
Latin America, and perhaps still more the lack of centres 
of culture, are the cause of this. 

Again, there is no need to say much about literature 
in the days of the Spanish dominion. There was from 
the first a tolerably large output, especially in the way 
of histories and chronicles. ‘The same truth has to be 
repeated even more emphatically that all the learning 
and literature were due to the encouragement and example 
of the Government and the Church. A writer observes : 
“The Church, in fact, was the greatest civilizing agency 
that the Spanish and Portuguese had at their disposal.” 
A recent historian—it is gratifying to find that historians 
of the United States are no longer content to repeat the 
“Protestant” fables that have been handed down tor 
generations—says : 


The attainment of scholarship in the Spanish colonies was 
probably considerably beyond that of the English-speaking colonies 
in North America. The native languages were reduced to written 
forms and dictionaries and grammars were prepared. ‘The bulk 
of the books published by colonial authors were written by 
ecclesiastics, and were of a religious mature, such as cate- 
chisms and martyrologies. The colonial period was rich in 
historical productions, among them being Duran’s Historia 


de las Indias de Nuevo Espana and Acosta’s Natural and Civsl 
*An American, we fear. 
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History of the Indies. In the realm of literature the Spanish 


colonies made some permanent contributions in the field of the 
historic epic. 


The two most prominent poets were Ercilla, who, under 
the influence of Ariosto, wrote La Araucana, and Pedro 
de Ofia. The sum total of the colonial literary achieve- 
ments is respectable, but it is not now of sufficient power 
or interest to attract the attention of any but specialists. 

The widespread culture was made possible by the 
exertions of the Church and the religious orders. The 
printing press was soon at work and Universities were 
founded. ‘The University of San Marcos at Lima dates 
from 1551, and that of Cuzco from 1598. In 1613 the 
University of Cordoba (Argentina) was founded. That 
of Quito, in Ecuador, followed a few years later, and in the 
eighteenth century we have Universities founded at 
Caracas, in Venezuela, and Santiago, in Chile. These in- 
stitutions for higher culture are a splendid testimony 
to the virtues of the old Spanish rule, but it must not 
be forgotten that schools of all kinds were established 
in every part of the great Continent. 

The Jesuit Missions of Paraguay have been eloquently 
described by Mr. Cunningham-Graham. They are 
the greatest achievement in missionary enterprise known 
tothe world. Working for the benefit of a very primitive 
people, the Jesuits were concerned more with handi- 
crafts than literary culture, but they laboured inde- 
fatigably to reduce the Quichua language to a system, 
and taught the Indians to manufacture printing presses. 
Voltaire, who will not be suspected of ecclesiastical bias, 
says : ““The laws were respected there, morals were pure, 
a happy brotherhood united every heart, all the useful arts 
were in a flourishing state, and even some of the more 
agreeable sciences ; plenty was universal.” 

The last and most permanently valuable author of 
the old régime is one of the historians of the Missions. 
This is Dean Funes, who spent the whole of his long life 
at Cordoba and survived to the first years of the Republic 
of Argentina. His great work, written in old age, is the 
Ensayo de la Historia civil de Buenos Aires, Tucuman y 
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Paraguay, which is, on the whole, the best history 
which has been composed in South America. It is 
unfortunate that the Ensayo has never been translated 
into English. 

We have thus the foundations firmly laid for a Spanish 
literature, and in nothing is the tenacity of the Spanish 
culture more clearly shown than in the fact that each 
Republic, distracted though its early history was, 
developed at once a national literature. 

It will not be necessary to do more than allude to the 
Modernista Movement, although it is the most important 
literary phenomenon of modern times. It has several 
times been fully described. Ruben Dario was, in fact, 
a Nicaraguan, but as he spent his adolescence in Chile 
and Buenos Aires, he may be claimed for South America ; 
however, he really belongs to the whole world. His 
Azul was published in Valparaiso in 1888, and this date 
definitely marks the beginning of the movement. Briefly, 
it consisted of employing various new forms which the 
French had introduced into poetry ; it was in part a 
revolt against the Romantic school, and it was also a 
revivification of the Spanish language. Dario threw 
his net wide and embraced many schools, but the writers 
who chiefly influenced him were Poe, Baudelaire, and 
Verlaine. The effect was immediate; all the young 
writers followed Dario, and Chocano and Fombona, 
who are still alive, were his disciples. However, it is 
impossible to follow this subject further; it remains 
to make a brief survey of Spanish-American literature 
since the days of independence. 

Peru, Colombia, and Argentina have all been dis- 
tinguished in poetry. In early days Felipe Pardo y 
Aliaga was the chief Peruvian poet, and was also a drama- 
tist. Manuel Ascensio Segura also wrote many witty 
comedies ; such dramatic achievements as South America 
can boast belong mainly to Peru. Luis Benjamin 
Cisneros wrote in the epic strain. There were many others 
who reached a fairly high technical level, but they were 
merely followers of the Romantic Movement and did not 
succeed in founding a national literature. 

A critic remarks that their works might all have been 
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written by a single hand, so great is the sameness. One 
stands out among them, the author who wrote under the 
nom de plume of Juan de Arona (1839-1895). He chose 
scenes of Peruvian life for his subject, and is a poet of 
high talent, though pessimistic. 

But there is living to-day a Peruvian poet who far 
surpasses all the older singers, José Santos Chocano. 
He has been compared to Mr. Kipling, and, at least, 
he lacks nothing in originality and force. Heisa robust, 
patriotic poet, and his 4/ma Américtana is a clarion call 
to the Spaniards of the Western Hemisphere. Next 
to Dario he is the finest lyrical poet of South America, 
and his invocations of the Andes, the Orinoco, and the 
various stupendous natural phenomena of that Conti- 
nent show him to be no imitator of foreign schools, but 
a genuine South American poet. 

Politically, also, he is a good South American, standing 
in opposition to the United States, whose growing en- 
croachments he, like most South Americans, views with 
apprehension. In this he is at one with his friend Dario, 
who said to Roosefeldt : 

“Funtais al culto de Hercules el culto de Mammon.” 
(To the cult of Hercules you join the cult of Mammon.) 

This apprehension of the United States is the main 
political preoccupation of Latin America. 

Colombia has always been a nest of singing birds. 
Bogota is one of the chief seats of culture in South America. 
One of the earliest poets was José Eusebis Caro (d. 1853), 
who has been called the Puritan of South America. 
José Asuncion Silva was one of the first Modernists, 
who was cut off by an early death while giving promise 
of very high achievements. Diego Fallon (d. 1905) 
is a thoughtful poet, the author of several exquisite 
lyrics. The best of the Colombian poets was Rafael 
Pombo (d. 1912), a scholar, a lover of English, and a 
brilliant lyrist. His short poem in honour of Bolivar 
is very fine. “No snake,” he says, “no briar, did not wound 
thy feet, no palm did not wave in thine honour.” 

It may be added that South American bards have never 
been backward in paying tribute to the Liberator ; 
few distinguished poets have failed to celebrate him. 
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It is in their practical recognition that South Americans 
failed. Bolivar died a gloomy and disappointed man, 
already seeing the “detestable tyrants’’, against whom he 
had warned his countrymen, gathering in his harvest. 
It may now be hoped that, a century after his death, the 
nations will unite to bring about good government, and 
civilization, and prosperity in the Continent for which he 
did and suffered so much. 

Argentina has had many poets, some of whom dis- 
tinguished themselves by fighting with pen and sword 
against the tyranny of Rosas. Three of these were 
important, Juan Maria Gutierrez, José Marmol, and 
Esteban Echeverria. ‘The latter was a real South American 
author, and his fine poem, La Cautiva, is among the best 
of the grim literature of the Pampas. He very wisely 
says : “The desert is our richest patrimony, and we ought 
to spare no effort to draw from its breast not only wealth 
for our sustenance, but also poetry for our delight and 
the encouragement of our literature.”” He is greatly 
to be commended for attempting what is most difficult 
in a young country—to found a national literature 
which shall not be a mere echoof foreign models. Marmol, 
besides being a distinguished novelist, deserves to be 
remembered for a quatrain. He had been imprisoned 
by Rosas, and he wrote on the walls of his cell with a 
burnt stick: 


Wretch! set before me dreadful Death, 
And all my limbs in fetters bind, 

Thou canst not quell my moral breath, 
Nor cast a chain about the mind. 


Of recent years we have seen a number of Argentine 
poets, conspicuous among whom is Leopoldo Lugones, 
who may rank among the best of his age. He was a 
friend of Dario, and wrote Modernista verse. His 
noble poem, How the Mountains Talk, tells how the 
mighty Tupungato, e/ monte de los crateros blancos, calls 
upon Chimborazo, who is asleep, to hear the sound of 
galloping. “It is the wind.” “No, it is God who passes 
by. No, it is liberty. Brass and steel have crowned 
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her with flowers.”” ‘Then Chimborazo, lifting his voice 
above the abyss, replied amid the crash of breaking rocks, 
“The two are one.” 

The small and backward Republic of Ecuador produced 
the greatest of the early poets. This was José Joaqui 
Olmedo (1780-1847), of the classical order, who in 1825 
achieved lasting fame by La Victoria de ‘Funin, which 
celebrated the great victory of Bolivar. No writer has 
employed purer Spanish, but, apart from his subjects, 
he belongs to Spain rather than America. Several later 
Ecuadorian poets have considerable merit. 

Chile is not distinguished in poetry. The critic 
Pelazo remarks that the University of Santiago has 
produced historians, investigators, grammarians, econo- 
mists, and sociologists rather than poets. However, 
it has the honour of having offered hospitality to Andrés 
Bello (1781-1865), the Venezuelan, who ranks with 
Olmedo as the chief poet of his age. After his return 
from England, where he was a friend of the Mills, Bello 
spent the rest of his life at the University of Santiago. 
He is a noble poet, and his St/va Americtana is a national 
poem. He was also a distinguished jurist and grammarian. 

Venezuela, though turbulent, is by no means without 
distinction in literature. Several other poets followed 
Bello, among whom Rafael Maria Barault (d. 1860) was 
the chief ; he wrote a fine ode to Columbus. Venezuela 
wong a living poet who is surpassed by few men of 
etters in the Hispanic world—Rufino Blanco-Fombana. 
He has had a turbulent career. Combining politics 
with literature, he was imprisoned in the civil troubles 
at the beginning of the century. Later he held consul- 
ships and higher offices, but was again imprisoned for 
alleged illegalities. He was highly praised for his poetry 
by Dario, and his Songs of Exile are remarkable. ‘“The 
greatest poem is the life”, he says—“E/ mejor poema es la 
vida.” Asa novelist he achieved success with The Man 
of Iron, The Man of Gold, and other works. He is also 
an able critic. 

Uruguay, Paraguay, and Bolivia have produced no 
poetry that deserves mention here. 


Among literary critics there is one, José Enrique Rodo, 
Val. 193 T 
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who is by far the most prominent. He was a Uruguayan, 
and up to his death, in 1917, his position was almost 
dictatorial. He was also a humanist philosopher. He 
appeals to “a certain lineage of spirits—certainly very 
rare, and difficult to recognize unless we have been 
received into their most chosen intimacy; a certain 
lineage of spirits who unite to an infallible, perfect, 
aristocratic sense of beauty in matters of Art, the abso- 
lute disinterestedness with which they silently profess 
their cult, immune from all stimulus of vanity, all pur- 
poses of criticism or creation, all simoniac greed for 
fame”. It may be noted that South American men of 
letters are one and all aristocrats to the backbone. Each 
one, whether low-born or high-born, believes in the 
dominance of the few, the great souled man high above 
the malignum vulgum. ‘This is the natural result of a 
society somewhat like that of ancient Greece—a minority, 
considerable, however, in numbers, which holds every- 
thing of value in the State and is served by more or less 
docile peasants, craftsmen, and Indians. 

Another Uruguayan, Carlos Roxlo, is a critic of merit, 
and worthy of mention also are two Argentinos, Martin 
Garcia Merou and Ernesto Quesado. Garcia Merou, 
besides poetry and general criticism, has written a really 
admirable work, El Brazil Intelectual. Quesado, who 
is a severe critic of home-made literature, was before the 
public some thirty years as a weighty judge of letters. 
Belonging to an earlier generation is José Maria Ver- 
garay Vergara (d. 1863), who wrote a good history of 
Colombian literature. An essayist of another kind is 
Francisco Garcia Calderon, whose Latin America is well 
known. 

Historians are numerous. One of the most valuable 
is the Chilean, Benjamin Vicufia Mackenna. Barto- 
lomé Mitré, the founder of that fine newspaper La 
Nacton, wrote much on the history of his country. His 
Historia de San Martin (1888) and other works are among 
the best authorities for the events of the Revolutions. 
He himself took a prominent part in some of the events 
which he records. 

Ricardo Palma, of earlier date, is famous for his 
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Tradiciones Peruanas. He was an original writer, taking 
historical traditions and working them up into a quasi- 
historical chronicle, abounding in anecdotes and jests. 
Two Argentine jurists, Calvo and Drago, have achieved 
world-wide celebrity. 

It now remains to deal with the novel, which has reached 
a high level of proficiency. The best, and no doubt 
the most popular, of South American novels comes from 
Colombia. This was written by Jorge Isaacs, in 1867. 
He lived in the remote Cauca and, like Taunay, his 
Portuguese rival, placed his idyll in an admirable setting, 
every feature of which was intimately known to him. 
This also is a pathetic story of a beautiful girl, who died 
after being betrothed to the hero. No doubt it is a 
tale of sensibility, but the genius of these nations is 
opposed to mawkishness, and the sadness of the tale does 
not mar the fine descriptions of Colombian life. The 
book has been translated into most European languages. 

Naturally, the young nations experienced the same 
influences as their fellow craftsmen in Europe. In early 
years Scott and Dumas were greatly admired, and the 
Amalia of Marmol, which may rank as the third South 
American novel, belongs to that school. It is of much 
greater length, and, although it deals with contemporary 
events—the revolt against Rosas—the treatment is in 
the historic-romantic style. Balzac, although not a 
writer to be easily imitated, found disciples, but in the 
last year of the nineteenth century the influence of 
Zola and Naturalism was stronger than any other. 

Perhaps the most distinguished of that school was 
Carlos Maria Ocantos, whose Leon Saldivar (1888) was 
immensely popular. Following the good practice of 
South Americans, he took the familiar scenes and char- 
acters of his own country, and succeeded in developing 
a national novel. He may perhaps be described as 
a disciple of Balzac, and, as he from Paris and Dickens 
from London, so Ocantos from Buenos Aires, extracted 
romance from the turbid life before him. ‘The descrip- 
tions of society in the capital and the estancias are ex- 
tremely realistic, and in that style Ocantos may be called 
the leading Argentine novelist. Quwuitlito and other 
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books maintained his reputation. In the later years 
Sefior Enrique Larreta achieved success with La Gloria 
de Don Ramiro, an historical romance. 

The small Republic of Uruguay, besides producing 
critics, possesses several good novelists. Some give the 
highest place to Alejandro Magarifios Cervantes (d. 1893), 
who is also a poet. His most popular work, indeed, is in 
verse, namely Celtar, a long ballad describing a tragic 
love story, in which figure a wicked and tyrannical 
Spanish Governor, an estanciero and his lovely daughter, 
and the valiant hero, Celiar. The story is told with 
great spirit, but a verified novel is always at a disadvantage 
as compared with the orthodox example. The talent 
of the author found more suitable scope in the prose 
romance of Caramuru, which also describes the rough 
life and loves of a Gaucho, and, as is uncommon in South 
American fiction, ends happily. There is a fine descrip- 
tion of a horse race, and undoubtedly the author com- 
bines spirited description and knowledge of the Pampas 
in a manner unsurpassed by any. 

His contemporary, Eduardo Acevedo Diaz, takes 
equal rank. His first novel, Brenda, appeared in 1885, 
and it was the most popular of all his books, but is held 
in less favour by the critics than the general public. 
Ishmael is his strongest piece of work ; this also describes 
Gaucho life, and his taste for blood and violence may 
repel the general reader. ‘These two important writers 
were followed by several others, who nearly all belonged 
to the Naturalist school. 

It will be seen that in Uruguay, as elsewhere, the 
Spanish-American literature is no parasitic offshoot of 
Spain, but that its subjects and treatment belong truly 
to the soil, and each Republic has evolved a national 
literature. 

On the whole Brazil has been less susceptible to foreign 
influences than any of her neighbours, but it is hoped that 
enough has been said to show that there is in South 
America a literature full of colour and life, which has 
been practised by many great masters of expression, which 
depicts the life of the Continent as truly and vividly 
as any of the older nations. It is totally neglected by us 
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—not half a dozen South American books have been 
edited or translated in this country. The North Ameri- 
cans, in particular, who have compiled literary histories 
and edited innumerable textbooks, the French, the 
Spaniards, the Portuguese, even the Germans, have 
worked successfully in this field, while we have stood 
idle. All these nations have much less interest than we 
in South America,and none of them, not even the French, 
is regarded with equal goodwill. It is time that we made 
a complete change in this matter, and began to read and 
study literatures which for their intrinsic worth are 
highly deserving of pursuit, which are to us, more than 
to any other nation, vitally necessary, in order that we 
may preserve and increase our influence and maintain 
our interests in a quarter where we have always been 
welcome, and where we should be doubly welcome if we 
studied the thought and the literary creations which 
are among the best achievements of the young Republics. 


W. A. Hirst. 











Art. 9.—BISHOP BARNES AND THE 
MATHEMATICAL THEISTS 


Sctentsfie Theory and Religion. The World described by Science 
and its Spiritual interpretation. By E. W. Barnes, F.R.S. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1933.) 


N the last three or four years there has been a con- 

siderable output of books of the type represented by 
Sir James Jeans’ Mysterious Universe, and there is no 
doubt that they have been very widely read. The 
popularity of Jeans’ work might perhaps be attributed 
to the eminence of its author, the excellence of its 
style, or the admirable proportion of its parts; but 
other presentations, for which none of these merits can 
be claimed, have also enjoyed large sales, and it seems 
as if at the moment the reading public has an unsatis- 
fied hunger for non-mathematical explanations of 
mathematics. 

It might hastily be supposed that this was merely the 
consequence of increased interest in science generally. 
But such an explanation is clearly inadequate, for there 
has been no corresponding demand for books on the 
other and more intelligible branches of science. Why 
should mathematical physics, of all subjects, be what 
everybody wants to know about ? 

May it not be that the real reason is to be found in a 
widespread belief, or rather impression (for it is usually 
very confused, and the majority of mankind have no 
capacity for judging of its truth), that the mathematical 
physicists, in the course of their investigations regarding 
space and time, physical determinism, and the origin 
and form and destiny of the universe, have lately come 
across something that is either religion or a substitute 
for religion? In short, that the religious teachers of the 
future are to be mathematicians ? 

There has undoubtedly been some justification for 
the belief in question. Professor A. N. Whitehead’s 
Science and the Modern World, Sir Arthur Eddington’s 
Nature of the Physical World, Sir James Jeans’ book already 
mentioned, and even Mr. Bertrand Russell’s Scientific 
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Outlook, have probably all contributed to it; for all 
these writers are eminent mathematicians, and each of 
them brings religion into his picture of the cosmos. 
And now we have a new work, by an eminent mathe- 
matician who has passed over from mathematics to 
theology. In a volume of 700 pages, representing 
Gifford lectures delivered at Aberdeen, the Anglican 
Bishop of Birmingham sets out, as he tells us, to “express 
the attitude of the modern man of science” and “‘indicate 
the repercussions of scientific progress in the domains 
of philosophy and religion”. A work of such magnitude, 
composed at the request of one University and printed 
under the patronage of another, surely demands a careful 
examination. 

The standpoint is that of an enthusiast for Science. 
Beginning with the principle that “‘the right starting- 
point for theology is to examine the conception of the 
world as known to science” (p. 5), we are led on step by 
step to the position that “the great Jewish prophets, 
not excluding the Greatest of them, were natural fore- 
runners of modern men of science” (p. 650). (Note the 
capital G.) The theist will be relieved to hear, in the 
Conclusion, that “belief in God as Christ revealed Him 
is in nO way inconsistent with acceptance of the stand- 
point created by modern science”; but the Anglican 
High-Churchman and the Catholic are warned that “‘the 
God inferred from science is intolerant of falsehood and 
superstition”. ‘This last feature of the Divine character 
is imitated by Dr. Barnes, who describes Catholic 
beliefs or activities as “deplorable”, “degenerate”, and 
“devilish”. For practices that savour of Catholicism, 
though they are not exclusively Catholic, there is a 
flick of the lash. As is well known, most of the prayers 
in the Book of Common Prayer end with the words, 
“Through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen”; a new light 
is thrown on this by Dr. Barnes (p. 611): “There is 
no doubt that in magical formulae the names of power- 
ful spirits are used as spells: quite possibly the con- 
ventional way in which Christians end their prayers 
has association with such usage.” Even grammar is to 
be affected by the New Reformation. “One may speak 
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in the neuter of the Christ-Spirit, without necessarily 
denying to ‘it’ personality or ‘super-personality’ ” 
(p. 523). Precision of language, however, to which so 
much importance was attached in the doctrinal con- 
troversies of the early Church, will hardly be needed 
now; for “when men have inward certainty their faith 
does not need the buttress of a creed”’ (p. 617). 

With these indications of the standpoint of the work, 
we must pass on to consider some parts of it in detail. 
But first we must make one or two general observations. 

In the first place, Dr. Barnes makes frequent use of 
the term “‘modern science”. Now undoubtedly there 
has been in our day a great development of scientific 
research, and, above all, of the applications of science 
to industry and daily life and amusement. We live in 
an age of motors and telephones and cinemas, But 
the basic principle of science, namely that the facts 
revealed by observation and experiment have a character 
of rationality, was familiar to the ancient Greeks, who 
used it extensively in order to discover unity and order 
in the inchoate mass of experience. The work of Euclid, 
in which the properties of physical space were investi- 
gated by mathematical methods, and which is con- 
sidered too difficult for the modern schoolboy, was 
written three hundred years before the Christian era. 
In modern times the details of scientific knowledge have 
been filled in, but nothing has been added to the essen- 
tial principles, which are what chiefly matter in the 
relations between science and religion. Particular facts, 
e.g. that a star is now known to be a million times as far 
as our ancestors thought it to be, can scarcely have much 
religious significance. 

The second observation relates to some misapprehen- 
sions, which appear to be widespread, regarding the 
precise nature of Dr. Barnes’ qualifications for writing 
a work on science. The facts are that until 1915 he was 
a professional mathematician, whose works on the 
Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable obtained 
for him in 1909 the greatest of scientific honours, Fellow- 
ship of the Royal Society. The Theory of Functions 


of a Complex Variable, which is a department of Pure 
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Mathematics, has very little to do with physics, and 
in fact is hardly mentioned in the present volume. The 
science which is actually expounded here is, therefore, 
not that branch in which he is an acknowledged master, 
but a number of different branches, unconnected with 
it, some of which he must have learnt late in life: for 
two of the most important of them were only discovered 
about the time when he forsook the calling of a don for 
that of an ecclesiastic, and much of the information 
given is more recent than his elevation to the see of 
Birmingham. One cannot but marvel at the ability 
and industry which have enabled him, in the intervals 
of his duties as a Bishop, to become acquainted with 
such an immense field of new knowledge ; but one cannot 
be surprised to find, here and there, evidences of hasty 
reading and incomplete assimilation. 

Some of the mistakes are evidently mere slips of the 
pen, as when he tells us (p. 258) that heat waves are 
shorter than those of visible light: and others are 
probably due to carelessness, as when he writes (p. 16) : 
** *Phlogiston’ is, in fact, energy.”* But in the chapters 
dealing with Riemannian space and General Relativity 
we find some indications of imperfect familiarity with 
the subject. The reviewer should perhaps apologize 
for entering upon questions that are of interest only to 
mathematicians; but so much of the book is mathe- 
matical that there is some obligation to express an 
opinion as to whether the mathematics is, or is not 
satisfactory. 

It is, of course, not the fault of Dr. Barnes that mathe- 
matical physics has progressed since his lectures were 
delivered, and thus, e.g., Einstein’s unified theory based 
on teleparallelism (p. 190) is now superseded by field- 
theories of a projective character: though we are 
reminded of Eddington’s remark on the danger of 
offering ‘a God revealed by the quantum-theory, and 
therefore liable to be swept away in the next scientific 
revolution”. Let us, however, consider some ques- 


* It would, perhaps, best be described as “‘negative oxygen’’, since 
nitrogen was known as phlogisticated air, hydrogen was thought to be 
a compound of phlogiston with water, and metals were thought to be 
compounds of phlogiston with their calces. 
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tionable points in these lectures, regarded simply as an 
exposition of the theory as it was two or three years ago. 

(2) His statement (p. 54) that ‘“‘it is difficult to see 
what is involved in this [Pythagorean] assumption: as 
Riemann himself indicated, we might equally have 
assumed that a fourth power of ds was a bi-quadratic 
function of dx,,dx, . . . dx,,” ignores the work of Helm- 
holtz and Lie, who showed that only Pythagorean metrics 
admit a satisfactory theory of rotations about a point. 

(b) His account of the passage from the special to the 
general theory of relativity (p. 137) misses the essence 
of the matter, which is that at every world-point 4 
of a gravitational field, by Einstein’s “Principle of 
Equivalence”, we can construct a local set of axes of 
reference 7, X, Y, Z, such that the special theory of 
relativity is valid with respect to these axes for the 
infinitely small region of space-time in the immediate 
neighbourhood of 4, so that in this infinitesimal region 
the square of the interval is represented by the 
Minkowskian differential form dT*-dX?-dY?-dZ*. Thus 
the difference between a gravitational and a non- 
gravitational field is that in a non-gravitational field a 
single set of Minkowskian axes of reference will suffice 
for the whole of space-time, whereas in a gravitational 
field each point of space-time must have its own set of 
Minkowskian axes, valid only for its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. If now we introduce any system of co- 
ordinates t, x, y, 2 with respect to which the whole 
of space-time is referred, then the Minkowskian co- 
ordinates T, X, Y, Z at the different points of space- 
time will be functions of #, x, y, z; and by expressing 
the Minkowskian differential form d7*-dX?-dY*-dZ? in 
terms of the general co-ordinates t, x, y, z, we obtain 
the general Riemannian differential form for ds* which 
is the starting-point of General Relativity. This explana- 
tion, which is unaccountably omitted by Dr. Barnes, is 
necessary in order to show why, in passing physically 
from non-gravitational to gravitational fields, we have 
to pass mathematically from Minkowskian to Riemannian 
differential forms. 

(c) In several places (e.g. pp. 178, 180, 308, 313) he 
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asserts that the law of gravitation must be merely a 
disguised identity, because in deducing Einstein’s equa- 
tions he has made no assumptions except firstly that 
the square of the interval-element is a quadratic func- 
tion of the differentials o. the space-time co-ordinates ; 
and secondly that the laws of nature are capable of 
expression in a form which is invariant for all possible 
transformations of the space-time co-ordinates. ‘That 
this reasoning is not correct will be evident at once 
when we recall that there exist theories alternative to 
Einstein’s, such as that due to Lanczos, which appear 
to be equally competent to represent physical phenomena, 
and which equally satisfy the conditions of invariance 
required by yall Relativity. There are therefore in 
Einstein’s theory, over and above the assumptions men- 
tioned by Dr. Barnes, certain other assumptions, e.g. the 
assumptions which distinguish Einstein’s theory from 
Lanczos’ ; in particular, the assumption that the world- 
function is a linear function of the contracted curvature- 
tensor (in Lanczos’ theory it is a quadratic function). 
Einstein’s law of gravitation is therefore not a disguised 
identity, but the consequence of definite special assump- 
tions. 

(d) It would be unreasonable to expect the treatment 
of such a rapidly developing subject as quantum-theory 
to be quite up to date: but the explanation of the 
fine-structure of the hydrogen lines given on p. 271 has 
been abandoned for some years past, and much of the 
earlier half of Lecture [IX may not unfairly be described 
as scraps taken from the older presentations. It is 
to be regretted that in a work like the present, which 
sets out to describe the scientific conception of the 
external world, there should be no serious attempt to 
explain the principles of the new quantum-mechanics, 
which has in great measure succeeded in replacing the 
arbitrary assumptions of the older treatment by a coherent 
development based on explicit axioms. In particular, 
Dr. Barnes’ discussion of the most fundamental and 
baffling concept of modern physics, namely the coexist- 
ence of the wave and particle representations of the 
photon and the electron, is definitely inadequate. 
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Interspersed throughout the whole of the scientific 
part of the book are comments which show a curious 
inclination to form a4 priort judgments about the results 
of scientific investigation. Thus (p. 402): “My own 
feeling that the cosmos was created as a basis for the 
higher forms of consciousness leads me to speculate that 
our theory of the formation of the solar system is in- 
correct”; and (p. 394): “Some of us may think that 
infinite space is a heavy price to pay for the abolition 
of cosmic time. But only future research can determine 
whether in such matters the cosmos satisfies our desires.” 
One wonders whether this type of mind may not feel 
some dissatisfaction with the stable in Bethlehem. He 
seems to dread being “forced to postulate creation in 
time’’, an idea which gives “mental discomfort” (p. 392). 
And his advocacy of the finiteness of space and of “‘thous- 
ands of millions of planets on which life can, and probably 
does, exist’’ (p. 403) is decidedly partisan. It is to be 
feared that the lectures do not always display that “‘absence 
of bias” which he tells us (p. §20) is “shown by men of 
science’’, and this is particularly evident in his references 
to the Church, as will now appear. 

The paragraph on pp. 323-4 suggests that Giordano 
Bruno was condemned for propounding the doctrine of 
an infinity of worlds in space, and the occasion is taken 
to denounce the Church for hostility to astronomical 
speculation. As a matter of fact, Bruno’s chief offence 
was theological, namely teaching that Christ was not 
God but merely an unusually skilful magician. 

It is not necessary to credit Modern Science (as Dr. 
Barnes does on p. 2) with the discovery that the six 
“days’ of creation were not our twenty-four-hour 
days: may we respectfully recommend to him the study 
of St. Augustine’s De Genest ad litteram ? 

On p. 311 he tells us that the flatness and fixity of the 
earth were “‘taken over into the Christian creeds”. Which 
creeds ? 

On p. 420 we learn that the “authorized teaching of 
the Roman Church” regarding the date of creation was 
erroneous. What date did the Church authorize, and 
when ? 
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On p. 542 we read of the “theological doctrine of the 
special creation of species”. When and where was this 
doctrine defined ? 

An explanation of the absence of characteristically 
Christian teaching from the book is given at p. 655, 
where we are told that a clause in the trust-deed of the 
Gifford lectures is “‘decisive against any attempt to 
argue in favour of beliefs peculiar to Christianity”’. 
Dr. Barnes evidently takes the view that the clause 
in question, while it prohibits him from arguing in favour 
of such beliefs, leaves him perfectly free to argue against 
them. And this strange position seems to be not un- 
congenial. Let us consider one or two examples. 

We are told (p. 589) that “the Catholic dualism of 
natural and supernatural cannot be maintained”? and 
“no right understanding of any types of religious ex- 
perience can be reached unless at the outset the naive 
dualism of natural and supernatural is set aside”. This 
dualism is “fundamental in Catholic theology” (p. 519). 
Now, to take a definite example, Catholics would attach 
the word “supernatural” to the Resurrection. What 
does Dr. Barnes’ objection mean? Does it mean that 
he does not believe the Resurrection ever happened ? 
Or does he mean that it was natural, in the sense that 
resurrection might happen to anybody any day, and 
might, perhaps, even be predicted by mathematics ? 
And could anyone who maintained either of these 
positions be properly described as a Christian ? 

Again, Catholics would attach the word “‘supernatural” 
to sanctifying grace. Why does Dr. Barnes object? 
Does he deny the existence of sanctifying grace? Or 
does he maintain that it is a natural endowment, like 
the capacity for digesting food? And could anyone 
who maintained either of these positions be acquitted 
of Pelagian heresy ? Indeed the whole of Dr. Barnes’ 
treatment of the question of natural and supernatural 
on p. 589 recalls the words of Pius X, in the Encyclical 


Pascendi: 


There is no question now of the old error by which a sort of 
right to the supernatural was claimed for human nature. We 
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have gone far beyond that. We have reached the point where 
it is affirmed that our most holy religion, in the man Christ as 
in us, emanated from nature spontaneously and entirely. Than 
this, there is surely nothing more destructive of the whole 
supernatural order. 


But an Anglican Bishop should be judged not by the 
Roman Pontiff but by the theologians of his own com- 
munion ; let us, then, hear the judicious Hooker: 


There resteth either no way unto salvation, or if any, then 
surely a way which is supernatural, a way which could never 
have entered into the heart of a man, as much as once to con- 
ceive or imagine, if God Himself had not revealed it extra- 
ordinarily : for which cause we term it the mystery or secret way 
of salvation. 


Dr. Barnes’ hostility to the supernatural breaks out 
in several places in the book in connexion with the Sacra- 
ments. “A singularly good example of the revival of 
superstition”’, he says (p. 629), “‘is to be found in the 
recrudescence in England of beliefs connected with the 
Mass.” “Beliefs that spiritual presences can be attached 
to, or made to inhere in, non-living matter” are allied 
to animism (p. 10), are “well below the general level of 
culture”’ (p. 573), “incredible” (p. 573), “‘pagan” (p. 629), 
and ‘‘a survival of primitive religious credulity” (p. 459). 
But nowhere does he attempt to meet the arguments 
by which the great majority of Christian theologians 
have justified the belief of the great majority of Christian 
people. 


Sight, touch, and taste in Thee are each deceived, 
The ear alone most safely is believed ; 

I believe all the Son of God has spoken : 

Than Truth’s own word there is no truer token. 


Dr. Barnes’ reasons for disbelief are two: firstly, 
that anything of the kind is uncongenial to Modern 
Science; and secondly, that he considers the doctrine 
to have been not part of the primitive deposit, but to 
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have arisen when, “after the beginning of the second 
century of our era, Christianity was gradually assimi- 
lated to the mysteries” (p. 631). The latter contention 
has been disproved so completely by scholars both Catholic 
and Protestant that no notice of it need here be taken : 
when, however, our author shows an inclination to claim 
for his system a resemblance to primitive Christianity 
we must remind him of one fact, namely that the early 
Christians had to suffer martyrdom for their religion ; 
and after reading through the present volume, we have 
not been able to find in it anything to which Nero or 
Diocletian could possibly have objected. 

Let us, then, pass on to his a priort views, said to be 
derived from Modern Science. In the first place, we 
may recall that Dr. Barnes advocates (p. 412) belief in 
spontaneous generation: that, “at a particular stage of 
the earth’s history, certain complex inorganic compounds 
were formed which made, as it were, a bridge from the 
non-living to the living”. [Why inorganic?] “This 
implies”, he adds, “that, if we could reproduce in the 
laboratory the conditions which existed upon the earth 
when life first appeared, we should cause it to appear 
once more.” So that “there is much evidence to suggest 
that there is no absolute gap between the living and the 
non-living”. 

If this is so, it would seem that there should be “‘no 
absolute gap” between the possibility of a spiritual 
presence in living matter and the — of a spiritual 
presence in non-living matter. By sweeping away the 
essential distinction between animate and inanimate 
objects, Dr. Barnes has placed himself in a position 
where he cannot attack (on a prtort grounds) be Real 
Presence without attacking equally the Incarnation. 
And, indeed, both with those who do and those who 
do not accept Dr. Barnes’ views regarding vitalism, the 
objection to the Real Presence is always, at bottom, 
an objection to the incarnational character of the Christian 
revelation. The earliest of the Christian apologists 
proclaimed the connexion between the doctrine of God 
made flesh and the doctrine of the Godhead present 
under the appearances of bread and wine: 
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Nor do we receive this as ordinary bread or ordinary drink, 
but, just as Jesus Christ our Saviour, made flesh by the Word of 
God, had both flesh and blood for our salvation’s sake, so, too, 
we are taught that that food in which thanksgivings are offered 
through prayers enshrining His very words, and by which our 
flesh and blood are nourished through change, is the Flesh and 
Blood of the Incarnate Jesus.* 


As Friedrich von Hiigel said: “Christianity is irredu- 
cibly incarnational.” 

The dislike which Dr. Barnes and those who think 
with him have to incarnational religion is really rooted 
not in science but in an extravagant form of philosophical 
idealism, which refuses to admit the dignity of matter 
and its capacity for becoming, in the Christian sacraments, 
the vehicle of the Divine. In this their attitude re- 
sembles that of the “‘Christian Science” which has its 
Mother Church in Boston, Mass. ; and indeed the volume 
under review bears a more than superficial likeness to 
Science and Health. Both set out from the assertion 
that a new and all-important principle has been dis- 
covered, which necessitates a transformation of Historical 
Christianity ; and both call this principle “Science”. 
In both cases, on closer examination the principle turns 
out to be not science at all, but a false philosophy: both 
Mrs. Eddy and Dr. Barnes are in the tradition of the 
Gnostics and the Manichees. Compare, for instance, 
Mrs. Eddy— 


There is but one Primal Cause. Therefore there can be no 
effect from any other cause: and there can be no reality in 
aught which proceeds not from this great and only Cause. Sin, 
sickness, and death belong not to the Science of Being 


—with Dr. Barnes (p. 623): 


Beneath apparent confusion there is unity, rule by a single 
Spiritual Principle. And moreover, waste and loss, evil and 
suffering, do not belong to the Real. 


After all this, we are prepared for an ultra-modcrnist 
treatment of the Christian creeds; let us hear Dr. Barnes 


on the Virgin Birth (p. 458): 


* St. Justin, Apologia, i, 66. 
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I have, personally, little doubt that biological research will in 
due course prove a human virgin birth to be possible. Probably 
the individual so produced would be haploid, with but half the 
normal number of chromosomes, and the chances are that its 
sex would be male. . . . There is no reason to believe that a human 
being produced by parthenogenesis would lack normal appetites 
and passions. Biological parallels indicate that, if haploid, such 
an individual would probably be of sub-normal physical develop- 
ment. I do not personally think that such development could 
be regarded as “congruous with” the Incarnation, though Rendel 
Harris in an ingenious investigation has adduced some evidence 
to shew that Jesus of Nazareth was below normal height. 


The majority of Anglicans accept the —— Church 
as authoritative. May we respectfully, and without 
any wish to appear impertinent, remind them that, 
according to the principles of the primitive Church, to 
remain in communion with Dr. Barnes is to accept 
responsibility for his published teaching ? 

To turn to less grave matters, one of the most curious 
parts of the book is that in which he discusses what he 
calls Mysticism. This has nothing to do with what 
the word means to Catholics, namely that to certain 
holy souls Almighty God has granted the very special 
grace of allowing His sensible Presence to be felt. Nothing 
is said of the great Christian mystics—of St. Bonaventure, 
Bl. John Ruysbroeck, St. Bridget of Sweden, St. Theresa, 
and St. John of the Cross, Dr. Barnes’ mysticism is 
“independent of creed” (p. 618): “There is no reason 
why we should suppose it outside the realm of the natural” 
(p. 589); and lastly: “The practice of asceticism 
resembles the use of drugs in that by it mystical states 
can be induced” (p. 618). ‘The representative mystics 
whose experiences are discussed are a pagan philosopher, 
a Victorian poet, and Dr. Barnes himself. 

Regarding Dr. Barnes’ system as a whole, and enquiring 
how it would function as a working religion, we notice 
one evident defect in it (though whether its author would 
regard it as a defect or not, we cannot say), namely that 
apparently it lays no obligations on mankind: it does 
not seem to lead to the Ten Commandments, or indeed 
to any Commandments, The nearest approach to an 
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imperative is when (p. 609) he says that value-judgments 
lead to “standards and principles which for the right- 
minded man have a compelling power’. But what of 
the wrong-minded man? And the tempted man ? 
And the fallen woman? The statement (p. 524) that 
“the man or woman in whom a markedly dysgenic muta- 
tion is dominant is, without exaggeration, a hopeless 
problem” shows how far all this is removed from the 
Good News of Galilee. 

If in defence of Dr. Barnes it is urged that his object 
is not to expound a religion, but only to reveal the spirit- 
ual interpretation of the world described by science, we 
are bound to say that even here he has failed. To indi- 
cate where, in our opinion, the true spiritual interpreta- 
tion is to be found, we cannot do better than repeat in 
conclusion a few well-known lines from Newman : 


Some portions of the teaching [of Clement and Origen], mag- 
nificent in themselves, came like music on my inward ear, as if 
the response to ideas which, with little external to encourage 
them, I had cherished so long. They were based on the mystical 
or sacramental principle, and spoke of the various Economies 
or Dispensations of the Eternal. I understood these passages to 
mean that the exterior world, physical and historical, was but 
the manifestation to our senses of realities greater than itself. 


E. T. WHuitTAaker. 








SOME RECENT BOOKS 


A Criticat History or Mopern Agstuetics. By the 


Earl of Listowel, Ph.D. (George Allen & Unwin.) 


Tuis critical history is divided into two parts, the earlier 
one being purely historical and occupying just half the 
book, the later one being critical and constructive. The 
historical part is intended to be a history of modern 
aesthetics only—to use his own words, “completing and 
bringing up to date the elaborate history of Bosanquet”’. 
In it there will be found a good deal of valuable informa- 
tion, particularly about German writings on the sub- 
ject. Above all there is a full treatment of the theory of 
Einfiblung. A chapter of thirty-two pages is devoted 
to it, while the other nine chapters of section A divide 
sixty-one pages between them. 

The separation of the historical from the philosophic 
section has, perhaps, something to menial it. It is 
the easiest form in which to attack the subject, for the 
combining of criticism with exposition demands a highly 
cultivated technique. There is the additional advan- 
tage that one is never left in doubt about whether one is 
reading the author’s own opinions or those of another. 
But on the other hand there are obvious disadvantages. 
A mere summary of opinions is apt to straggle like an 
encyclopaedia, and matters of no material interest are 
apt to be set down as though they were important. 
Sometimes, too, unless care is exercised, sections which 
may have been of interest in an original work seem very 
empty in summary. Thus, to take one instance, we 
read on page 116 that, according to Schmarsow, “‘it is 
not possible to establish an absolutely rigid barrier 
between the different varieties of relief, but a line may be 
roughly drawn between flat relief, high relief, and deep 
relief’. Such a sentence would certainly have been 
avoided had a critical evaluation accompanied the 
historic section. That room has been found for many 
platitudinous German opinions is the more surprising 
when one finds that such an authority as Croce is sloceel 
less than a page. 

But the real disadvantage of the separation of the two 
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sections is that the historical section itself lacks unity. 
The author has done something towards achieving it by 
grouping the various writers together in different chapters 
and by his broad distinction between subjective and 
objective theories. But to produce a history of aesthetics 
that is to be a real unity there is need of more than that. 
The wide reading and erudition which the author 
certainly has will not avail to produce it when there is 
a lack of purposeful ideas. It may be said, of course, 
that to ask for such a unified history is to expect the 
impossible; for a unity of purpose or idea running 
through a history of the theories of aesthetics would 
inevitably imply a bias in the exposition of every historical 
theory. Some years ago that might have appeared a 
sound enough excuse, but by now discredit has rightly 
fallen upon the doctrine that history can be purely 
objective, mere facts with no theory nor philosophic 
convictions behind them. 

It is just this philosophic insight and sympathy which 
are lacking in the volume under review. Thus Croce’s 
aesthetic is allowed less than one page of exposition. 
One may not, one does not agree with Croce, bat still 
his whole theory only has a meaning through his general 
philosophy and psychological insight. There is in- 
adequacy in the criticism which points out that by 
identifying art and language he is committed to holding 
that every babbling child is tpso facto a poet. Just 
because his theory is the outcome of a definite and 
original philosophy it has an interest and a value in- 
definitely greater than many of the writings of which the 
author treats more fully. 

Ruskin, too, propounded a theory of art which has 
a permanent interest inasmuch as it is rooted in a definite 
metaphysic. Yet he is joined in a chapter of only two 
pages with De Stratz who “has asserted in his learned 
work on the beauty of the female body, that the physical 
beauty of women depends on their approximation to 
an ideal type obtained by measuring the proportions 
of a large number of well-built bodies and constructing 
from them an average or typical figure” (p. 133). Of 
Ruskin we read that “his general attitude to beauty is, 
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of course, vitiated by ethical and theological pre- 
occupations”. Such a sentence needs no comment. 
The critical part of the book is more satisfactory. 
For, though it does not do justice of course to the 
philosophic origins of the theories criticized, the author 
shows none the less a just and balanced appreciation of 
art. He has called this part of the work constructive 
as well as critical. But it can hardly be called con- 
structive when the author confesses himself a sceptic 
in regard to philosophy and an eclectic in regard to 
aesthetics. A theory of aesthetics which does not imply 
a philosophy is really only a series of observations about 
works of art, the psychology of production, the laws of 
physical perfection, the phenomena of nature, and so 
forth. The theory or philosophy of art is to be dis- 
tinguished from all these studies which are, strictly 
speaking, not philosophical. H. R. Wituiams, O.S.B. 


Tue Earzy Lives or Mitton. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Helen Darbishire. (Constable, 18s.) 


Six records of Milton’s life are brought together in this 
very welcome book. First come the notes of Aubrey, 
faithfully printed with all their significant corrections 
and additions; then the anonymous Life first published 
in 1902 and now proved by Miss Darbishire to be the 
work of John Phillips, Milton’s younger nephew; then 
the Lives of Anthony 4 Wood (1691), Edward Phillips 
(1694), Toland (1698), and Jonathan Richardson (1734). 
The editing is irreproachable, and one looks forward 
with more than conventional eagerness to Miss Darbi- 
shire’s Oxford text of the poems. 

From these Lives come almost all our few glimpses of 
Nilton in private life. His playing of organ and bass- 
viol, his swing, his pronouncing “the letter R very hard”’, 
his reception of Dryden—these are all well known. Less 
known is John Phillip’s anecdote: “And hee waking 
early . . . had commonly a good Stock of Verses ready 
against his Amanuensis came ; which if it happend to bee 
later than ordinary, he would complain, saying hee 
wanted to be milked.””’ And Richardson’s: “Milton 
hearing a Lady Sing Finely, now well I Swear (says he) 
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This Lady ts Handsom, His Ears Now were Eyes to 
Him.”’ 

Gratitude to the biographers must be mixed with 
discontent. Did they not know more than they tell us 
of Milton’s acquaintance, the music he played, the books 
he read? Did Milton write music himself, as two of 
the Lives suggest ? Did his reading of French stray 
sometimes from “Pierre Davity the Geographer’ to 
Ronsard and Montaigne? Did he know, did he approve 
the verse of Herrick and Crashaw? But such innocent 
questions remain unanswered. Our authors, for different 
reasons, were concerned more with the man than with the 
poet. The nephews, naturally, wished to defend his 
personal character ; Wood, as a Royalist, was anxious to 
cloud it; and the free-thinking Toland was glad to 
champion opinions which resembled his own and fore- 
shadowed those of “ohn Lock, who in his Book of Human 
Understanding must be confest to be the greatest Philo- 
sopher after Cicero in the World”. Only the lovable 
Richardson pleads always for the author of Paradise 
Lost, “a Man, to Whom I owe Much of the Happiness 
of my Life”; and his ardour, expressed with a wealth 
of genial capitals, has the qualities of personal affection. 
“They had seen but Little of him Then. How was he 
Ador’d Afterwards! and Is!” In one case indeed his 
ingenuous warmth might almost be mistaken for cynicism. 
He is speaking of the treatises on divorce: “That he 
believ’d his Arguments were solid, this conscientious 
Man gave good Proof, by making his Addresses to 
Another, who it seems was also convinc’d by them, a 
Lady of great Wit and Beauty.” 

These Lives therefore, like the later ones, are largely 
filled with the detail of domestic misfortunes, political 
interests, and religious opinions; and both Toland and 
Richardson document their defence with long extracts 
from Milton’s prose. Nothing, I think, could be more 
imprudent. ‘The few human touches are forgotten ; 
one is left face to face with Milton’s intellectual and 
spiritual temper; and I only wish I could find the 
encounter edifying. Superficially, one can concede 
much to Milton’s apologists. In Italy, he was found a 
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charming acquaintance; naturally; a genius and a 
musician who spoke good Latin and good Italian could 
hardly be otherwise. His unkindness to his daughters 
has been exaggerated ; very probably; Deborah at least 
always spoke of him with affection. He was capable of 
generous actions; yes; he assisted at least one Catholic 
and one Royalist. But two ineffaceable impressions 
remain. First, that he was intellectually inhumane. 
The violence of his controversy belongs to his time; 
its clumsiness and its narrowness belong to the man. 
At the age of seventeen he already disliked friars; that 
is comprehensible ; but he expressed his dislike by calling 
St. Francis “impious”. Some twenty years later he 
knew nothing of the Schoolmen; very well; but why 
fortify a reference to Spenser by claiming him as “a better 
teacher than Scotus or Aquinas’? And a professed 
follower of “‘the divine Plato” should have been able to 
mark disagreement of doctrine without the uncomfort- 
able quip about “airy burgomasters”. ‘These awkward 
sallies compare ill with the real humanism of a Jeremy 
Taylor or a Sir Thomas Browne. 

Then, and far worse than this, one comes to know 
in his life a spiritual pride which at last is terrifying. 
His admirations decrease; he is left with no heroes 
but the masters of poetry. His toleration of the 
Universities turns to contempt; after abusing the 
Catholic Church he jeers at Latimer, Cranmer, and 
Ridley. “In his early days he was a Favorer of those 
Protestants then approbriously cal’d by the name of 
Puritans ; in his middle years he was best pleas’d with the 
Independents and Anabaptists ...; but in the latter 
part of his Life, he was not a profest Member of any 
particular Sect among Christians, he frequented none 
of their Assemblies, nor made use of their peculiar 
Rites in his Family.” So had Tertullian ended by being 
a Tertullianist. 

Of his own security he seems to have had no doubts. 
In his treatise of Reformation he shows us the end of the 
matter; the zealots of the Commonwealth receiving 
“above the inferior Orders of the Blessed the regal 
addition of Principalities, Legions, and Thrones” ; 
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their enemies, “‘after a shameful end in this life (which 
God grant them), shall be thrown down eternally into 
the darkest and deepest Gulf of Hell . . . the basest, 
the lowermost, the most dejected, most underfoot and 
downtrodden Vassals of Perdition.” 

It is good to escape from that passage to the serene 
majesty of Paradise Lost and Samson, where passion 
has lost itself in music and where the poet’s thought 
ranges in peace, “unconfined by Time, expatiating 
Eternity”. 


ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS: On Destiny. ‘Translated 
by Augustine FitzGerald. (Scholartis Press, 215.) 


ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS, head of the Peripatetic 
school about A.D. 200, is the author of several com- 
mentaries on Aristotle and of two outstanding original 
works. In the early sixteenth century his treatise 
De Anima played its part in a famous controversy on 
the immortality of the soul. Thomists and Averroists 
alike had claimed for their doctrines the authority of 
Aristotle ; Pietro Pomponazzi and his followers attacked 
both parties, claiming that the true Aristotelian tradition 
was to be found in Alexander, who held the soul to be 
material and therefore mortal. His De Fato has also 
enjoyed some fame from the Renascence onwards ; but 
not till now has it been translated into English. The 
translation is the work of the late Augustine FitzGerald, 
who died before giving the book his final revision ; it 
now appears under the careful editorship of Professor 
Souter, accompanied by the Greek text but without the 
a and philosophical introduction which would 
naturally have prefaced it. 

Alexander himself describes his book as an exposition 
of the view of destiny and free will held by Aristotle, 
whose philosophy he professes. But his treatment of 
the subject is not ambitious ; neither in depth of thought 
nor in splendour of style is Alexander a rival of Boethius. 
The treatise is in fact a defence of the normal Greek 
conception of destiny against the particular arguments 
of the Stoics. That there is such a thing as destiny is 
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held to be proved by the innate conviction of mankind ; 
and a few theorists (like Anaxagoras) who have main- 
tained the contrary are abruptly swept aside. The 
nature of destiny, and its limits of operation, are not so 
clear. Alexander contents himself with saying that 
destiny is an efficient cause, and that it operates not in 
things produced “‘according to reason” (e.g. works of 
art) but in those produced “according to nature”. 
“What is destined is according to nature, and what is in 
accord with nature is destined.” He then turns to the 
doctrine of the Stoics, who hold that all things are gov- 
erned by destiny. His objections in general are the 
objections of common sense. ‘“‘Even if we cannot confute 
any of Zeno’s arguments against the existence of motion 

. . the very evidence of the thing is more efficient 
in producing our assent than all the verbal argument 
that seeks to eliminate it from our belief” ; though of 
course argument is not be neglected. It is clear that belief 
in omnipotent destiny is inconsistent with a reasonable 
view of free will ; to say that free will in man, instinct in 
animals, and gravity in solids are alike “natural” causes 
through which destiny operates is a mere abuse of terms 
which can scarcely be meant seriously. Experience proves 
free will in the popular sense, and law and morals are based 
upon such experience. Deliberation is characteristic 
of man, but were destiny absolute we should long ago 
have ceased to deliberate. Even those who attribute 
their bad actions to destiny are unanimous in attributing 
their good actions to themselves. Apart from free will, 
personal regret is meaningless and moral judgments on 
others unreasonable ; upon free will the whole system 
of rewards and punishments depends. The gods them- 
selves do not possess such foreknowledge as might be 
thought to conflict with free will. But toa man who does 
not accept this common judgment of mankind, “it is 
impossible to censure anyone, to praise anyone, to consult 
with anyone, or to exhort anyone . . . to pray to the 
gods, to render them thanks for any gifts, or to do any- 
thing else of the things that ought reasonably to be done 
by those who believe in their liberty to perform (or not) 
each one of their actions! Nay, outside of these the 
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life of men is unliveable and is no longer in its scope the 
life of man at all.” 

The translator has dealt creditably with a Greek text 
which is often difficult and sometimes corrupt; his 
English is perhaps less natural than one could wish. 
The printing of both the Greek and the English texts 
is a pleasant contrast to the dreary typography which 
brutalizes most classical books. W. H. Suewrine. 


Tue Oxrorp Movement. By Lewis May. (The Bodley 
Head.) 

Tue Oxrorp Movement: 1833-1933. By Shane Leslie. 
(Burns Oates.) 

Newman. By the Rev. Dr. F. L. Cross, (Philip 
Allan.) 


Tue old gambit of funny stories suits well enough this 
trio of “Centenary Books”: ‘“There was an Englishman, 
an Irishman, and a German .. .” 

Mr. Lewis May seems to have achieved the impossible, 
by writing an original book under the title of The Oxford 
Movement. Recognizing that Newman’s early dream of a 
“Via Media” was no more than that, he enquires what is 
wrong with such a fancy: the answer is found to be 
Nationalism, and the un-Christian or anti-Catholic 
limitation involved in the conception of a National 
Church so understood. Yet he is conscious that the 
lives and work of such men as Ward and Faber do not 
incarnate his ‘‘Ideal of a Christian Church” ; and, asking 
why, does not have to wait long for the reply —“‘Italian- 
ism’, One more question and answer, and Mr. May’s 
argument is epitomized: What was the real significance 
of the Oxford Movement ?—to “de-Protestantise the 
Church of England”, and, as a corollary, to de-nationalise 
it, in preparation for its necessary and inevitable union 
with the Catholic Church in all the world. 

Upon this foundation of apparently logical thought 
Mr. May’s history of the movement is developed in a 
loose series of biographies. All these are good and 
convincing, and the manner of their presentation extra- 
ordinarily readable. Perhaps the best of the portraits 
are those of Newman himself (the dominating figure of 
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the book, of course—and the author is already well 
known to Newman-students), and Manning, “‘a man of 
brilliant parts, but . .. his parts were standardized”’’. 
In connexion with Newman’s conversion, Mr. May 
boldly goes against the unbroken stream of Anglican 
tradition in refusing to count this event a “loss” or a 
“disaster”. For him, “to suppose that the Movement 
in the English Church would have long continued 
without the corresponding revival in the Roman Church 

. is , impossible”: and therefore the passing 
over of the great leader from one camp to the other at 
once assured the progress of the cause of each, and 
furthered the consummation of unity towards which 
both intend. 

Mr. Shane Leslie’s little book is hard to classify. 
There is too much meat here, and it is too unevenly 
minced, for the whole to merit the name of “Essay” ; 
but it is too slight and incomplete for a “History’’. 
“Spate of suggestion and anecdote” is what the author 
calls it, and perhaps that will do. It was, perhaps, a 
sort of serpentine wisdom in Mr. Leslie not to attempt 
a definition of his terms, such as “Anglo-Catholic’’, or 
“Modernist” ; the omission contributes much to the 
lightness of total effect in which his racy, Hibernian prose 
moves so freely. But lightness is not the property of 
solids, and there is less lasting interest and satisfaction 
in the four chapters of the book than in the better- 
documented Appendices—especially the second and sixth, 
concerning “Ireland and the Oxford Movement”, and 
“The Reaction” of the Movement “on the Catholic 
Church in England”. Apart from these valuable studies, 
there is an uncomfortable feeling of haste both in the 
construction and detail of the work. Sentences occasion- 
ally change their direction with confusing rapidity ; 
and there is mention, on p. 101, of a “Third Phase” of 
the Movement—but nowhere else. More time would 
probably have meant the correction of such errors as this : 
‘Hurrell Froude wrote Tract No. 9, a comforting 
suggestion on shortening Church Services. Had he 
lived he might have disclaimed High and Broad in 
favour of Short Church.”” (Compare the author’s own 
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question: “Is there anyone living who has read them 
[the “Tracts”] in their entirety ?”) But no mere lack 
of time or leisure need excuse such petitiones principts 
as these: “Cranmer, who had managed to be Primate 
under Henry and Edward, first under Schism and second 
under Heresy, unsuccessfully tried to recant and bob 
up orthodox under Mary”; and: “The [Lambeth] 
Conference invited the reordination of others, but were 
willing to accept reordination themselves.” In a revised 
edition, Mr. Leslie’s book should provide much pleasure 
and entertainment to a public content with “‘a spate of 
suggestion and anecdote”’. 

We have rudely suggested that Dr. Cross could play 
the part of the mythical ‘‘“German” of popular humour. 
Certainly, if he had mot learnt to read that language, 
his history of Newman would have been a very different 
thing; and “much learning’ has made him sometimes 
unconsciously funny. He expounds one aspect of 
Phenomenological philosophy in four pages of his “Intro- 
duction” in order to justify his evidently excusable 
temerity in writing a good book about Newman. He 
explains in a foot-note—to support his plain statement 
that the eighteenth century, rather than the sixteenth, 
produced the “modern world’”—that Troeltsch and 
Dilthey have proved this. He draws his illustrations, 
by way of light relief, from the inter-relations of the 
schools of Quellen-Aritik, Formsgeschichte, and Karl 
Barth. In one point, and that by the author’s own 
admission the most important, the habit of Teutonic 
thought forms appears to have produced a more im- 
portant defect. Dr. Cross has taken over ready-made 
from poor Nietzsche the name and notion of “Ressentt- 
ment’, and used it to explain a great part of Newman’s 
character, on the grounds of one childhood-anecdote 
and three biographical events (none of which, taken 
severally, absolutely requires such an explanation). He 
has then used “‘Ressentiment’” to explain Newman’s 
conversion. His contention, in plain English, is: (1) 
that Newman left the Church of England out of spite 
because Tract No. 90 was ill-received by the Higher 
Clergy; and (2) that the “Apologia” is (perhaps un- 
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consciously) a wholly misleading ‘Confession’. ‘The 
use of German abstract nouns do little more than cover 
this unpleasing indictment with a veneer of scholarly 
oliteness, The central chapter, “Why Newman 
— a Roman Catholic”, remains a serious flaw in an 
otherwise really valuable Essay. As Dr. Cross himself 
remarks: “To the Germans... he [Newman] is a 
book with heavy seals.” 

There is an excellent account and analysis here of 
Newman’s philosophical “moralism” ; but the obsession 
of this recent highly interesting biographical discovery 
must be held responsible both for a somewhat unfair 
criticism of Fr. D’Arcy’s work on the Grammar of Assent 
and for the brevity and slightness of a penetrating 
chapter on Newman’s Philosophy proper. The most 
delightful thing in the book is the opening chapter on 
‘“‘Tractarian Oxford”: the most impressive feat of 
haute vulgartsation is that concerning ““Newman’s Anglican 
Writings”. Both these studies are rich and permanent 
additions to the literature of the Oxford Movement. 

By an unfortunate slip (whose?) Déllinger is once 
described as an Ultramontane; another makes “the 
Thomist position” “practically obligatory on Roman 
Catholic theologians”. In another edition of the book, 
we may hope to find the whole series of letters from 
Newman to Plummer, extracts from which (in an 
Appendix) constitute the most enthralling collection of 
inédits we have seen for years. N. J. ABERCROMBIE. 


Apert THE Great. By Hieronymus Wilms, O.P. 
(Burns Oates and Washbourne.) 


Tuis is an age of recovery. We are salvaging buried 
treasures that have been drowned by Time. Thus out 
of the past we have rediscovered the greatness of Albert 
the Great. He had remained a legend. We may find 
him to have been a man. But Fr. Wilms’ Life of Albert 
the Great will not do more than provide the materials 
for such a life as will show us Albert the man. These 
pages teach us indeed much about many of his ideas and 
a general conspectus of several things he said. But the 
whole of his teaching, his tendencies of thought, his 
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particular freshness of view, his personal contribution to 
the clerical and secular sciences of his day and the width 
of his influence are left to us to dig out for ourselves. 
It is less a shrine erected to his memory than a quarry 
whence stones may be hewn to build the shrine. ‘What 
is needed is that the editors (who must know their author 
perfectly) should now be persuaded to rewrite it all so 
that we can have the proper effect of it as a whole. Thus 
it matters little to us what this or that German scientist 
or philosopher or exegete thought about Albert, yet the 
book is a mass of these quotations. We feel that we 
should need to study the book and make our own cross- 
references in it before we should have discovered the 
saint as he was to his age, to his enemies and his friends. 
We especially suggest that the editors should rewrite 
the volume because they have shown themselves admir- 
able at their work. The translation is excellently done. 
It cannot have been easy. In its style it is a stiff book, 
but the translation is as smooth as it well could be. There 
are several mistakes of fact in it, but without the original 
it is not possible to say whether the fault lies with the 
author or his editors. We fancy the author is responsible. 
Thus, p. 8, the reference to a King of Holland in 1249 
is evidently a mistake. Such mistakes as we have noticed, 
however, are all of the same unimportant nature. 
Occasionally a theological expression has been translated 
into a correct but not the accustomed phrase. This 
might make the reader at times uncertain as to how far 
Albert was using new phrases or how far the translators 
have not been sufficiently familiar with the ordinary 
theological phrases to render them into their usual 
equivalents. 

But apart from these minor details of criticism we have 
nothing but praise for the book as a whole. The author 
must have worked considerably at his subject. The 
problem of the exact dates is too complicated for the 
author to deal with adequately, and he has not made up 
his mind whether he will follow Mandonnet or Scheeben 
in his chronology, though Scheeben’s last work, which we 
think will prove his to be the more convincing of the two 
systems, appeared only after the German of Wilms’s 
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Life had been published. It appeared in between the 
publishing of this German book and the English transla- 
tion. There are footnotes which make us suspect that 
the translator himself prefers another Pedi sae than 
that which his author accepts. Where we have noted 
these it seems to us that the translator’s choice is better 
than his author’s. Appendices C and D, contributed 
by the translator, give the book an historical value. 

The book is good. Indeed, in English there is none 
so good of its kind. But it needs to be completely re- 
written. There is obviously no one who would do it so 
well as the translator, Mr. Philip Hereford, whose style is 
perfectly adapted for the work. Bene Jarrett, O.P. 


Tue New KNow.epce asout THE Otp ‘TESTAMENT. 
By Sir Charles Marston, F.S.A. (Eyre and Spottis- 


woode.) 


WueEN one of the contributors to Essays and Reviews 
suggested that there was no history in the Bible before 
the time of Abraham and another went further and 
affirmed that there was “little reliable history” before 
Jeroboam, 8,500 clergymen signed a letter of protest 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. The times are 
changed, and now the view that there is little genuine 
history in the Bible, if not actually till the time of 
Jeroboam, at least before Saul, is an accepted axiom in 
Anglican theological colleges. Sir Charles Marston 
contends, and with much justification, that the excavations 
undertaken at Jericho by Professor Garstang and himself 
have definitely recalled the book of Joshua and 4 fortiori 
that of Judges to the region of solid history. Points of 
contact between the history of Israel and that of her 
neighbours are difficult to establish before goo B.c., 
while the sole mention of Israel in Egyptian annals, 
that on the stele of Merneptah, only adds to our per- 
plexity. In this uncertainty speculation as to the date 
of the Exodus has enjoyed a wide field. It has been 
identified with the expulsion of the Hyksos and has been 
placed as late as the twentieth dynasty. It is, however, 
generally agreed that it took place under either the 
eighteenth or nineteenth dynasty. For some years past 
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the latter date has been growing in favour and Merneptah 
has been accepted as the Pharaoh of the Exodus by 
probably a majority of scholars. This view, which would 
place that event about 1220 B.c. and the conquest of 
Canaan about 1180 B.c. reduces the period of the Judges 
from 400 to about 150 years and has the advantage of 
accounting for the absence of any allusion to Egyptian 
rule in Palestine in the Book of Judges. For the 
Egyptian empire in Syria seems to have continued down 
to about 1200 B.c. Of late years, however, the view 
has been put forward that Jericho was destroyed during 
the tourteenth century B.c., and was thus only a heap of 
ruins at the time of the supposed entrance into Canaan 
of the Israelites under Joshua. If then the Book of 
Joshua be unreliable upon this point, on what other 
could we trust it? During the years 1907-09 excava- 
tions on the site of Jericho were undertaken by Dr. 
Sellin and the German Oriental Society, but the study 
of ancient pottery was not at that time so advanced as 
to throw much light on chronological problems. But 
at the time of Professor Garstang’s excavations during 
1930-33 great progress had been made in this branch of 
archaeology. Before, however, reopening the German 
excavations at Jericho Garstang explored the site of 
Hazor, a city recorded as having been burnt by Joshua 
during his campaign in the north. He found that the 
pottery evidence led to the conclusion that the city had 
been burnt about the middle of the late Bronze Age 
(c. 1400 B.c.). Coming south, he found similar evidence 
of destruction by fire among the ruins of Ai. Among 
the potsherds there were none later than ¢. 1440 B.C. 
The excavations at Jericho were now reopened and told 
the same tale as those at Hazor and Ai. 

“Here, then,” says Sir Charles, “were three ruined 
cities, Hazor, Ai, and Jericho, all destroyed by fire 
about 1400 B.c.; and in reverse order, all stated in the 
Bible to have been captured and burnt by Joshua.” 

Even allowing that the pottery dating is only approxi- 
mate, the date of 1220 B.c. for the Exodus now becomes 
extremely difficult to maintain. Yet how are we to 
reconcile the earlier and traditional date of Joshua’s 
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entrance into Canaan with the fact of Egyptian suzerainty 
over Palestine down to the end of the nineteenth 
dynasty attested by the famous inscription of Rameses 
II in the gorge of the Dog River near Beirut and the 
stele of Merneptah? Both Joshua and Judges are 
silent with regard to Egyptian influence in Palestine. 
Sir Charles offers various solutions of this difficulty. 
Egypt held for a larger part of the time only the coast- 
land corridor communicating with Syria and the north, 
Israel being in possession of the Highlands. The Hebrew 
scribes were wont to observe a curious reticence with 
regard to Egyptian affairs, while “the periods when the 
land had rest” coincide with the periods of time when 
Egyptian history represents the Pharaohs as exercising 
effective suzerainty over Palestine (p. 164). There is an 
interesting chapter on the Semitic worship at the temple 
of Serabit in Sinai and its possible influence on the 
Mosaic code. 
Humpurey JOHNSON. 


Tue House or THE Spirit. By F. Pohl. (Burns Oates 
and Washbourne, 3,5.) 


Mopern Europe has no room for hermits ; if any were to 
attempt such a state of life, their hermitage would at 
once be advertised as a “sight” for trippers, and chara- 
bancs would carry hundreds to see this strange pheno- 
menon. Witness the crowds that gather about Buckfast 
every day during all the summer months, or the streams 
of sightseers that stare up at the ruins of the Yorkshire 
abbeys. But if there is no room for hermits to live the 
life they would, nevertheless the hermit’s vocation is as 
common now as ever ; indeed, by reaction, as has always 
been the case when the world has become most worldly, 
one has good reason to believe that hermits to-day are 
abundant, living in our crowded cities, which, after all, 
are the loneliest places on God’s earth. Yet, because of 
his surroundings, and because he has little by which he 
may be guided, the modern hermit is often unaware 
of his vocation, he is lost in the turmoil, he feels he is a 
square peg in a round hole, he is in the stream of life 
and yet not of it, his interest is artificial, and he wonders 
Vol. 193 x 
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to himself whether he is not wasting the human nature 
which God has given to him. 

To explain the modern hermit to himself is the 
purpose of this little book. It is brim full of observation, 
of sympathy and understanding, of sound common 
sense, of that insight which is not deceived by what 
appears on the surface. The author has found solitaries 
in many places, and while in no way belittling the agony 
of their lives, points out to them the compensations, 
and the true blessing that is theirs. For they have the 
key to all being, and see life as a whole as does no other ; 
they have a peace which the world cannot give, and a 
union with God, in simplicity and love, which makes all 
other trifles a burthen. Let them only see what they 
possess, and the cloud of doubt will be lifted; their 
sorrow will be turned into joy, and their joy will be full. 
Such is the scope of this unpretending volume; a work 
which, we think, will bring satisfaction to many, helping 
them to see how the emptiest of lives in the eyes of man 


is often the fullest in the eyes of God. 
<A. Goonier, S.]. 


Tue Lire or Fatuer Avucustine Baker. By Peter 
Salvin and Serenus Cressy. Edited by Dom Justin 
McCann, O.S.B. (Burns Oates and Washbourne, 6s.) 


Ir Fr. Aucustine Baker was in part misunderstood andy 
it may be, harshly treated when alive, he has never lacked 
for faithful friends to defend his memory and preach his 
doctrine since his death. Four at least of his disciples 
wrote Lives of him, and one of the four, Fr. Serenus 
Cressy, gave to the world that compendium of his manu- 
script remains, Holy Wisdom, which must always remain 
Fr. Baker’s chief title to fame. Others again, such as 
Abbess Catherine Gascoigne, used all their endeavours 
to preserve and diffuse his teaching. From their day to 
ours no less than twenty-five volumes have been pub- 
lished deriving from his extensive writings, none of which 
were published in his lifetime, and during the last decade 
Dom Justin McCann, the editor of the book before us, 
has by his researches among Bakeriana gone far towards 
giving us all the materials for a final and adequate judg- 
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ment on Fr. Baker’s life and thought. So far as the life 
goes, such a judgment must take into account six docu- 
ments above others, viz., the Life of Dame Gertrude 
More (published 1910), the Confessions of Fr. Baker 
(published by Dom Justin, 1922), the Lives by Salvin and 
Toone (published in this volume), and the Life by 
Prichard, together with fragments of an autobiography 
(to appear shortly edited by Dom Justin). Of these, 
robably the most important are the Confessions and 
Prichard’s Life, and until the latter has appeared it is 
useless to discuss the controversies which bulk large in 
any account of Fr. Baker. Salvin’s Life, though charming 
in its freshness and sincerity, is in form an apologia, and 
Cressy’s contribution, originally intended to form an 
introduction to the 1657 edition of Sancta Sophia, though 
adequate and clear, is itself largely based on Prichard. 

But those who venerate Fr. Baker will rejoice to 
possess a volume which gives, as this does, the elements 
of a real portrait of the master as he appeared to his 
contemporaries. Whatever our judgment upon this or 
that action or incident, we must needs feel that the man 
who inspired such deep affection and influenced others 
so wholly for good was no unworthy example of his own 
doctrine. 

Dom Justin contributes an excellent and precise 
preface and introduction, and in a series of Appendices 
gives us, for the first time, a complete bibliography of 
Fr. Baker, including both his manuscript treatises and 
the various books deriving from him. As, besides his 
other qualifications, Dom Justin is the only man alive 
who has read Fr. Baker’s voluminous MSS. in their 
totality, his authority on the subject is necessarily 
unique, and his researches will lay all future historian’s of 
seventeenth-century English Catholicism under a heavy 


debt. Daviv Knowtss, O.S.B. 


Turee Frienps. By Robert Bridges. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 


Ir was the late Poet Laureate’s express wish that his 
biography should not be written, and these memoirs 
are therefore doubly valuable for the reflection which 
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they cast upon himself. It is possible to guess at the 
warmth and the richness of his nature by the number 
and the diversity of his friends. He describes them to 
us with the candour and humility of a true affection, 
from an outlook sufficiently objective, and in a cool and 
reasonable prose. The three Essays are in fact models 
of their kind. 

It is Dolben who perplexes, and also, I think, interests 
us the most. He irritates with his mannerism and excites 
with his promise. He has the wilful extravagance of 
the young, and there breathes through all his letters the 
relish of extreme opinions. He is an unrepentant rebel 
and he likes to shock his seniors. He pays clandestine 
visits to the Catholic chapel at Slough, for the religion of 
Eton, a muscular and academic mixture, fills him with a 
just contempt. He joins the “Benedictine” brotherhood 
of Father Ignatius and he revels in the letters which he 
can now append to his name. He is the typical enfant 
terrible of Anglo-Catholicism, dogmatic, trivial, and 
courageous. And he looks enviously at Rome, for Rome 
is deliciously out of bounds. 

But he gradually shows us a richer and more complete 
being, in whom the frills and furbelows of an eccentric 
ecclesiasticism are seen, still, it is true, in a discomforting 
limelight, but as masking and not defining the nature 
which lay underneath. In the first place Dolben was 
deeply religious. His devotion to Jesus Christ was the 
basic emotion of his life. It was profound and lasting. 
For Dolben was primarily a lover, and we see this love in 
conflict with his romantic attachment to a school friend, 
Manning—a conflict unnecessary and misunderstood, 
but for him almost inevitable. His poems are full of it 
and they proclaim a remorse which at first sight seems 
unreal, One would like to know more of Manning. 

Then there was a moment when the refinements of 
Hellenic culture dawned upon his medizvalism. He 
found by degree that an enthusiasm for the one did not 
preclude an enthusiasm for the other. His appreciation 
of poetry, though it was emotional rather than artistic, 
stood him in good stead here. The speech of Ajax 
taking leave of the world was among the last things heard 
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upon his lips. For he was drowned while bathing when 
he was only nineteen years of age. 

Lastly he was liked by all who knew him. His 
nature was unselfish, his mind was eager, and all found 
pleasure in his company. And his beauty of person was 
considerable. Gerard Hopkins, who met him only once, 
recognized his quality and his defects. He saw too the 
genius that informed his verse. But he did not know 
him well enough to retain the memory of him which was 
fixed most vividly in the minds of all his friends. I 
mean that most human of all his attributes—his humour. 
But he knew that before he died he had resolved to be 
received into the Catholic Church. 

Neither Canon Dixon nor Henry Bradley were known 
to Dr. Bridges in their youth. Hopkins introduced him 
to Dixon’s poetry in 1878, and he later visited him at 
his rectory near Carlisle. He was attracted by his 
learning, his humility, and his verse, which had in it 
something of Blake and much of Wordsworth. Dixon 
was an original member of the Pre-Raphzlite Brother- 
hood, whose influence is sometimes traceable in his 

ictorial poems. Similarly Dr. Bridges only met Henry 

Bradley when Bradley came to Oxford as Editor-in-Chief 
of the Oxford Dictionary. Thenceforward they were 
fast friends, and their mutual enthusiasm for the phonetic 
spelling of English was only another link between two 
natures which the reverence for scholarship and the 
quest for philosophy had already bound in a strong 
affection. RoBerT SPEAIGHT. 


Tue History or Biotocicat Tueories. By Emanuel 
R4dl. Translated and adapted from the German 
by E. J. Hatfield. (Humphrey Milford, for the 
Oxford University Press, 175. 6d.) 


Tuis is a translation of a book published in German in 
1909, revised by the author in order to take account of 
the trend of scientific thought during the last twenty 
years, and adapted by the translator for the English 
edition. 

It cannot be said that the attempt to modernize the 
work has been very energetic or strikingly successful. 
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For example, in the chapter on Darwinism and Religion, 
we read that “more recently, the idea of evolution has 
not been absolutely rejected, even by Roman Catholic 
theologians”’, but for the names of these intrepid pioneers 
we are referred in a footnote to an Apologie de la Foi 
Chréttenne published in 1885. The atmosphere of 
almost Victorian mustiness thus created is not altogether 
dissipated by the author’s preface, purporting to 
summarize modern movements. 

During the course of his irregular ramble through 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, Professor 
R4dl discusses a good many aspects of biological theory ; 
but his history hardly bears out the promise of its title. 
Its main theme is really the rise, expansion, and decline 
of Darwinism and its offshoots, more particularly among 
the biologists of Central Europe. This theme is indeed 
well worthy of study, for there is hardly a department 
of human activity that remained unaffected by the 
developments of the Darwinian system, whose ill-defined, 
protean character endowed it with an almost inexhaustible 

lasticity. A fundamental critical study of historical 
ere al is highly desirable. It hardly seems that 
Professor R4dl’s philosophical equipment is adequate 
for this complex and difficult task. Nevertheless, in 
the course of his survey he brings out certain points of 
very real interest to the student of ideas. 

The common notion of scientific progress—of the 
movement of science toward truth—is that it advances 
by successive approximations, each hypothesis put 
forward constituting, so to speak, an adequate and 
intelligible treatment of the facts known at the time it 
was constructed, enduring so long as newly discovered 
facts can be fitted into it, and disintegrating only under 
the pressure of data it is unable to absorb. The scientific 
hypothesis, on this view, is a kind of crystallization of 
scientific data, necessary to render the data intelligible 
and engendered by their combination as substantial 
forms are engendered by the combination of bodies. 
Science thus advances with an inflexible and inhuman 
necessity, independent of human needs and desires 
both in its origins and its destinies. ‘To this view of the 
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status and nature of science is due in no small measure 
its present immense prestige, the awe-inspiring and 
almost magical effect produced by the invocation of its 
name. The only adequate defence against this personi- 
fication and indeed deification of an abstraction—the 
product, we may note in passing, of an_ essentially 
nominalist system of thought—is the defence of Common 
Sense ; the recognition of the simple but important fact 
that scientific thought is the product of the minds of 
scientific men: certain concrete human beings, with 
their human temperaments, weaknesses, likes, dislikes, 
prejudices, jealousies, snobberies, and virtues, which 
inevitably tend to influence the current of their thought 
and play a considerable part in the genesis and develop- 
ment of hypotheses supposed to rest on purely scientific 
foundations and to correspond to necessities of the purely 
scientific order. 

There has probably never been a time when the 
browbeating of the general public in the name of science 
reached the pitch it attained in the Darwinian era. 
It is therefore particularly interesting to note that, 
according to R4dl, the Darwinian hypothesis was not, 
as many imagine, the product of the pure, detached, 
scientific reason, but in large measure a transposition 
into scientific and biological terms of the economic 
doctrines of the time. That time was largely dominated 
by the utilitarian philosophy of Jeremy Bentham, the 
laisser-faire economics of Adam Smith and his disciples, 
and the views of Malthus on population. It was in an 
atmosphere saturated by the ideas of these writers that 
Darwin produced his theory of evolution. “His original 
paper, read at the Linnean Society in 1858,” says Radl, 
“is hardly more than an application of their reasoning 
to the facts of nature.” 

Furthermore, the facts for which the Darwinian 
hypothesis proposed an explanation were in many cases 
not new, nor even unfamiliar. That the human being 
during the course of its development passes through 
stages very similar to less complex organisms had lon 
been known. The great embryologist, von Baer, ha 
observed that the embryos of mammals, of birds, of lizards, 
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snakes, etc., are in their earliest stages exceedingly like 
one another. In the Origin of Species, as Radl points 
out, Darwin cites this statement to prove his hypothesis 
that the animal, in the course of its development, climbs 
up its own genealogical tree. ‘This, it would seem, is an 
hypothesis requiring verification, which could only be 
obtained by the detailed comparison of the stages in the 
individual development of organisms and their genealogy 
as revealed by the fossil remains. Such verification may 
be difficult or impossible: if so, so much the worse for 
the hypothesis. The Darwinian leaders do not seem to 
have perceived this fact. ‘The incredible Haeckel raised 
Darwin’s suggestion to the dignity of a biological theorem. 
Since the individual history is merely a repetition of the 
family history, the study of embryology will enable us to 
reconstruct the process of ancestral development. The 
attempt to apply this penny-in-the-slot method of 
historical research gave rise, in practice, to difficulties. 
It rapidly became apparent that the adult ancestors 
must, in many cases, have been very different from the 
embryos of their present-day descendants. Haeckel’s 
answer to this difhiculty was that some features of develop- 
ment represent ancestral characters and some do not: 
the earlier any particular feature appears in the develop- 
mental history, the more general its occurrence among 
the animals of the group, the more likely it is to be an 
ancestral character ; and vice versa. ‘These are, of course, 
subsidiary hypotheses, which, like the original, require 
verification, and can be verified only by a comparison 
of the facts of embryology and the facts of genealogy. 
Without the application of such tests the attempts to 
utilize the Haeckelian “principles” were about as likely 
to lead to the desired results as the effort to pull oneself 
into the air by tugging at one’s boot-tops. ‘‘ How”, 
asks Radl, “could anyone hope to read the past by studying 
what is happening to the embryos of to-day? If sucha 
thing were possible, we ought, from the study of modern 
philology to be able to guess at the contents of the lost 
manuscripts of the ancient world. . . .” 

Such was the character of many, if not of all, of 
the hypotheses brought into biology by Darwinian 
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speculation. It cannot be said that the pressure of facts 

roduced these hypotheses. They were, in general, as 

4dl shows, neither profound nor rationally coherent. 
Their appeal was rather imaginative than intellectual. 
To an age notoriously deficient in the metaphysical sense, 
they provided, by an imaginative construction whose 
ample vacuity embraced all phenomena, the illusion of 
intellectual unity. Those vast edifices, that seemed to 
our Victorian ancestors so real and so enduring, are now 
melting away like mist-wreaths, with the human imagina- 
tions that created and upheld them. We are indebted 
to Professor Radl and his translator for their efforts to 
preserve for posterity a reasoned account of this curious 
episode in human thought. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF DEVELOPMENT AND HeErgpiry. 
By E. S. Russell. (Humphrey Milford, for the 
Oxford University Press, 155.) 


Etienne Gitson has remarked* that the history of 
philosophy, as taught in modern universities, generally 
contains a curious gap, which creates the impression 
that from Plotinus to Bacon and Descartes philosophical 
effort was completely sterile. The Renaissance main- 
tained and indeed renewed the connexion with antiquity ; 
but the Reform, in cutting itself adrift from the Church, 
broke away also from the philosophical syntheses of the 
Middle Ages which were the product and intellectual 
armature of mediaeval Christendom. Scholastic philo- 
sophy had entered into a decline ; a grotesque and sterile 
formalism had little by little replaced the depth and 
penetration of its. origins; an imprudent refusal to 
distinguish between essential principles and ephemeral 
applications and an obstinate attachment to untenable 
scientific positions had weakened its structure. The 
triumphant advance of the New Physics swept it com- 
pletely away. 

The great movement of modern science arose in the 
atmosphere of Cartesian philosophy. The application 
of the Cartesian system to physical problems has been 


* La Thomisme, p. 5. 
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brilliantly successful; but how far it can be utilized in 
specifically biological problems is still uncertain. At 
all events, Descartes seems to have had little influence on 
biology. The Darwinians were obliged to fall back, for 
their sctentia rectrix, on rather crude forms of atomism. 
Natural Selection, as a method of evolution, presupposes 
in living organisms an atomistic constitution. An 
atomistic theory of heredity, considered as due to a 
complexity of ‘‘representative particles” (originally held 
by Democritus and refuted by Aristotle), was reinvented 
by Darwin and developed in a most elaborate manner by 
Weismann. The modern theory of the “‘gene’”’ worked 
out by the contemporary Mendelians is another form 
of this biological atomism. In this theory the various 
“characters” distinguishable in the organism are con- 
sidered to be determined or conditioned by certain 
material particles arranged in linear order in the chromo- 
somes of the germ cells. The theory has certainly been 
useful in practice ; but as an image of reality it is difficult 
to take it seriously. Its prestige is, however, tremendous. 
Professor J. S. Huxley, who has been anxiously consider- 
ing what he dare believe, has no difficulty at all in 
believing in the theory of the gene. 

In this thoughtful and scholarly work—the result of 
many years’ meditation on biological problems—Dr. 
Russell subjects the atomistic theories of heredity and 
development to a searching criticism. He has no 
difficulty in showing that they have been engendered by a 
misuse of abstraction. He seems, indeed, to regard 
abstraction as a necessary evil and, as Maritain has put it,* 
to reproach conceptual knowledge “de n’étre pas une 
intuition supra-sensible du singulier existant”. It is, 
perhaps, not a coincidence that he defines biology as 
“the science of individual living organisms” and seems 
to map out for it what a Thomist must regard as the vain 
task of apprehending as an intelligible the concrete 
tangible reality attainable, as such, only by the senses. 
This apparent failure to recognize the value—the 
essential truthfulness—of abstraction, does not however 
invalidate his criticisms of the atomistic theories, the vice 


* Les Degrés du Savoir, p. 4. 
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of which lies, not in their distinctions and definitions, 
but in the reification of concepts founded indeed in 
reality, but of which the objects exist in reality only as 
integral parts of a substantial unit, and in the invention 
of purely imaginary entities as ‘‘representatives’ or 
“determining factors’’ of these reified concepts. 

The constructive part of Dr. Russell’s work is of 
quite exceptional interest. For him, the primary fact 
about the Cosmos is the living organism, known intro- 
spectively, as well as objectively, as a continuing psycho- 
physical unity, acting as a whole in relation to its environ- 
ment. On this primary fact our cosmology must be 
founded. Following Whitehead, we may “generalize 
the concept of organism” and say that all unities, both 
organic and inorganic, discoverable in the world of Nature, 
are organisms, albeit of different degree. The modes of 
action of natural bodies are never purely mechanical in 
the sense of the classical materialism. The tables are 
thus turned completely on the materialist. 

The living thing, which, in its concrete individuality, 
is the proper object of biology, is fundamentally one-— 
a persisting unity, all of whose activities are directed 
toward the ends of maintenance, development, and 
reproduction. Its activities have a certain unifiedness 
or wholeness which makes them irreducible to processes 
of a lower order; the action of the organism as a whole 
is not completely explicable in terms of the action of 
its parts, still less in terms of chemical and physical 
action. We can distinguish parts in the organism, but 
we must not think of them as separate entities. The 
cells of the body, for example, must not be regarded as 
distinct organisms ; the body is not in any sense a colony 
of elementary individuals. Similarly, an egg-cell is not 
the equivalent of one of the cells of the organism ; it is 
the whole organism in its initial stage. 

We can distinguish in the organism, not only organs 
and cells, but also parts of cells, protein molecules, 
inorganic atoms, and electrons. All of these are, how- 
ever, enveloped in the unity of the organism ; something 
of the higher grades, as it were, filters down and colours 
the action of even the lowest grades. As Whitehead 
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says, ““The plan of the whole influences the character 
of the various subordinate organisms which enter into it. 
In the case of an animal, the mental states enter into the 
plan of the total organism and modify the plans of the 
successive subordinate organisms, until the smallest 
organisms, the electrons, are reached. ‘Thus, an electron 
within a living body is different from an electron outside 
it, by reason of the plan of the body.” The dualism 
between matter and mind, between a vital principle 
and physico-chemical processes, thus disappears; the 
idea of an entelechy directing a physico-chemical mechan- 
ism, implied, as Dr. Russell thinks, in the system of 
Driesch, must be rejected. The unified action of the 
organism need not be ascribed to what we ordinarily 
term “psychical factors”. Below the plane of animal 
behaviour, psychology will not help us in the study of 
organic responses. In a word, we may have purposeful 
behaviour without cognition. 

It is, I think, impossible to examine these conclusions 
without noting their extraordinary similarity to the 
conceptions of Thomism. Even the idea, taken over 
from Whitehead, of the universe as an assemblage of 
organisms, inadmissible if the words are taken in their 
conventional meanings, represents an effort toward the 
Thomist idea of the universe as an ordered assemblage 
of specific natures, of things having finality because they 
have preordination. The coincidence in the purely 
biological formulz is so complete and so obvious that it 
hardly requires comment. A certain deficiency in 
metaphysical foundations that Thomism could solidify 
occasionally leaves Dr. Russell hanging in the air. Thus, 
his attempt to describe the unity of the living organism 
by saying, with Whitehead, that it derives from the 
“plan” of the body, into which enter the “mental states”, 
is difficult to accept without modifying profoundly the 
ordinary meaning of the word “plan”. The Thomist 
would say (more simply) that the soul gives the body its 
“esse simpliciter’”’, or, as Gredt* puts it, that the living 
thing is “‘totum heterogeneum, cuius diversae partes 
carumque vires physicae et chimicae ab intrinseco elevantur 
Elementa Philosophia, p. iii, lib. ii, 386. 
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ad activitatem altiorem unam, cutus finis est perfectio 
tottus, seu etus evolutio et conservatio”. From these 
dense and crystalline formulz, based on data as available 
to Aristotle and the Middle Ages as they are to us, Dr. 
Russell’s biological philosophy can readily be extracted. 
The fact that his philosophy has been elaborated without 
regard to the mediaeval and modern developments of 
Aristotelian thought, and, so far as one can see, without 
even a slight acquaintance with these developments, 
has not been entirely to its advantage. One cannot help 
regretting a little that so long a meditation was necessary 
to educe from potency a body of thought already existing 
in actu; that the work spent in elaborating the meta- 

hysical tool could not have been spent in using it. 
ee A so the work of Dr. Russell illustrates most 
brilliantly the value to contemporary thought of the 
critical principles of Thomism and of a synthesis between 
Thomism and objective biology. Official Thomists, 
who have amply merited the reproach of sleeping on 
their treasures, may consider it with profit, though not 


without shame. W. R. Tuompson, F.R.S. 


Henry VAUGHAN AND THE Hermetic Puitosopuy. By 


Elizabeth Holmes, M.A., B.Litt. (Basil Blackwell.) 


An illuminating study of a charming poet. When indeed 
we ask what precise tenets of the Hermetic philosophy 
appear in Vaughan’s poetry, they are few. Vaughan’s 
Hermetic philosophy—at least in so far as we can tell 
from his poetry—was rather an attitude, a way of con- 
templating the universe and his own spirit, than a body of 
formal doctrine. There is an intimate vital union with 
nature—a sympathy with the life of animal or plant 
and the sense of a cosmos of mutual sympathy—a literal 
compassion uniting all the parts of the universe. All 
things are pervaded by this life—not pantheistically 
understood as a Divine World-soul, though a created 
world soul it may well be termed—but grounded in God, 
in very truth “‘a quickness which my God has kissed” ; 
so that in this created life we apprehend the Eternal 
Life of God which supports it. In the words which Miss 
Holmes gets from his brother Thomas, ““The world which 
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is God’s building is full of spirits quick and living.” 


And because nature thus lives and rests in God, except 
for fallen man, innocent and obedient to His will, ““Thy 
other creatures in this scene Thee only serve and mean,” 
the human soul before reflection and self-will have 
estranged her from that close communion with nature 
which is the condition of childhood, is then most innocent, 
has “perceived naught but a white celestial thought’’, 
and is closest to God. Hence Vaughan’s longing to go 
back to childhood—even to the womb hardly to be 
distinguished from the universal womb of mother nature. 
Before the fall this communion with nature and God in 
and through nature was man’s blessed lot—“the Eden 
where Angels lay eager here: each bush, and cell, each 
oak and highway knew them”. Alchemy with its 
principle of an essence common to all forms of matter 
to be refined by the tincture to pure gold was not only 
in itself sympathetic to this Hermetic vitalism and 
doctrine of universal inter-communion, it symbolized 
the soul and body of man refinable by the tincture of 
Jesus’ divine humanity, the ‘preserving spirit?” in 
particular as given to us in the Eucharist, into the gold 
of beatified spirit and spiritualized body. Indeed man 
is the microcosm of creation representing in himself 
all its parts and thus able to enter into vital communion 
with all. He is nature’s centre and priest. Nor shall he 
only be restored: the creatures which shared his fall, 
though not his sin, shall share his regeneration. Purified 
and cleansed by the divine tincture—here the Spirit of 
God—working in and through their own inner life in its 
universal inter-communion they also will rise to incor- 
ruption for ever to reflect as an untarnished and unbreak- 
able mirror the glory of God. This is the Hermetic 
philosophy traced by Miss Holmes in Vaughan, except 
for some toying with individual pre-existence not in- 
compatible with Christianity but rather a particular 
mode of understanding and applying it, as a mystery 
of cosmic significance and operation throughout the life 
of the universe. Indefinite nodoubt. Biological vitality 
seems insufficiently distinguished from the form it 
expresses—what Wust calls the “inner form”—and which 
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possesses an immortality and super-vitality beyond the 
merely biological. But sufficient when accepted by 
Vaughan’s naturally kindred temper to inspire a verse 
which glorifies nature without deifying her—enters into 
her life, but so as to abide in the higher life of her 
Creator, and enjoys a communion with her which is 
holy because it is in God. It is Wordsworth’s “natural 
piety”, but supernaturalized by this constant reference 
to transcendent Deity. Hence it presents an appeal 
both to the Christian and to the modern nature wor- 
shipper—and offers the latter a reconciliation and a 
return to the higher and fuller truth. Miss Holmes’ 
monograph will enable the many students and lovers of 
Vaughan to understand him better and therefore 
appreciate him better, a service for which we owe her a 


debt of thanks. 


Tue Nature AND THE EFFecT OF THE HERESY OF THE 
Fraticett1. By D. Le Doucie, Ph.D. Lecturer 
in Mediaeval History in the University of Durham. 
(The Manchester University Press, 1932.) 


Tus is an excellent companion and supplement to Miss 
Vera Scudder’s study of the Spiritual Franciscans, or, 
not to make an invidious distinction between two 
excellent books, hers to this. ‘There is a certain shift of 
historical perspective. Miss Scudder treats more fully 
the period immediately following St. Francis’ death, 
Dr. Doucie is more concerned with later years. One 
most unfortunate omission is common to both writers— 
the failure to print the Papal documents on which so 
much depends. Dr. Doucie is not so ready as Miss 
Scudder to declare Pope John’s Quia inter non nullos 
containing the doctrine of Christ’s complete poverty 
finally inconsistent with the E.x11t gut semtnat of Nicholas 
III. But on this crucial issue it is not enough to know 
the opinion of Miss Scudder or Dr. Doucie, still less of 
contemporary partisans pro- or anti-papal. The reader 
should be in a position to judge for himself from the 
actual documents. Dr. Doucie’s work is erudite and 
well written. The portraits of the three great spiritual 
leaders, Clareno, Olivi, and Ubertino da Casale are 
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finely drawn and living. In particular the attraction 
and force of Ubertino are brought home convincingly— 
though a general self-accusation in the introduction of 
his Arbor (the saint has his own standard of self-judg- 
ment) is no ground for crediting, as Dr. Doucie is half 
disposed to credit, a sexual charge brought against him 
by an unscrupulous enemy. Ubertino’s exceptional 
influence over women—evidenced at every turn in his 
life—would be more than sufficient ground for calumny. 
How sad that so noble and distinguished a figure should 
end as an obscure tool and hanger-on of the Emperor 
and his puppet anti-pope! But the entire story is tragic : 
the inevitable failing of St. Francis’ original vision when 
his order embraced thousands; conflict, persecution and 
calumny—where charity and wisdom vail so easily have 
provided for both parties by such a division of the Order 
as was actually effected later and for which Ubertino 
pleaded in vain. Alas that the passion for interference, 
for forcing one’s own way on others—‘“springs as eternal” 
as hope “in the human breast”! Dr. Doucie should not 
tell us that Angelo da Clareno taught that “all the services 
established by the Church could be omitted without sin, 
if they were found a distraction from mental prayer,” 
when the Latin text quoted speaks only of the Divine 
Office. (79) That sin can be remitted without con- 
fession where confession is impossible is not, as is suggested, 
a special tenet of Angelo’s but the common teaching of 
the Church, as also the preference of the contemplative 
to the active life “ascribed to the majority of the 
Spirituals” (99). Nor do we think that Olivi would have 
relished the doctrine “‘that suffering lies at the basis of 
all existence”, suggesting as it does that the Godhead can 
suffer. St. Thomas certainly never denied free will 
(107), and whether or no we regard as successful his 
doctrine of determinatio physica it is at the least a very 
subtle and profound attempt to harmonize free will 
with the omnipotence of Divine Action—not a rejection 
of the former. “‘Inanimate matter” is not a happy 
expression for the matter which is united with form, 
for one would understand by it the inorganic matter 
which is itself a compound of matter and form (108). 
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The account of Joachim and his doctrine of the 
Third Kingdom is excellent—not the least valuable 
of the valuable information collected by Dr. Doucie’s 
industry. 


MopernisM Past anp Present. By Herbert Leslie 
Stewart, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, 
Dalhousie University. Foreword by the Rt. Rev. 
the Bishop of Ripon. (John Murray.) 


**A FRANK book’’, the blurb on the dust sheet informs us. 
With equal frankness I must say this is a bad book. And 
when [ say a bad book I am not thinking of the truth or 
falsity of the author’s thesis. It is his tone, or more 
widely his mentality, and above all his inaccuracy, which 
I have in mind. A man may disagree with a creed— 
but before writing about it he ought to understand it. 
Prof. Stewart has no understanding of orthodox Christi- 
anity. For him dogma is simply unintelligible jargon—as 
also the speculations of scholastic philosophy. He does not 
perceive that dogma is the assertion of a fact which, if 
true, is of supreme importance and value and therefore 
deserves at least a respectful hearing, or a spiritual value 
which can only be apprehended by specifically religious 
apprehension and cannot be treated like a scientific 
fact amenable to the evidence of the senses and discursive 
reasoning from it. And he is equally blind to the fact 
that the scholastic philosophy is at east a monumental 
edifice of profound and subtle reasoning—not to be 
dismissed with the airy contempt of a Renaissance 
humanist. The sacraments and ritual of Catholicism 
are dismissed with the vulgar and insolent contempt 
one might expect from the street-corner atheist—hardly 
from a professor of theistic philosophy. “Magic... 
fraud . . . gross credulity.”” Strange that so many of 
the finest intellects and noblest spirits should be so easily 
bamboozled. Miracles, of course, simply cannot happen. 
And Xenophanes’ silly jeer at the necessary anthropo- 
morphism of man’s representations of deity is served up 
anew. The accuracy is on a par with the depth of 
thought. The Pilgrim Fathers are credited with the 
toleration of Catholic Maryland (130); Copernicus is 
Vol. 193 x 
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condemned in his lifetime (143), Abelard by Pope Inno- 
cent III who ascended the Papal throne decades after his 
death (72). Mysticism is always and necessarily un- 
orthodox, and it was therefore inevitable that the 
mediaeval mystics en bloc should be “‘fiercely con- 
demned” by the Church (46). Marcus Aurelius, 
remarkable for his scrupulous devotion, is presented 
as a sceptic (17). The Christian Apologists had no 
dogmatic faith (p. 22). What then of St. Justin’s 
categorical assertion of the Real Presence? Creeds, he 
tells us authoritatively, imposed and heresy as now 
understood arose substantially in the fourth century— 
and the Nicene and Athenasian creeds are pre-eminently 
a series of denials intended to exclude pagan infiltrations 
from Mithraism and Neo-Platonism. It was not until 
the fifth century that orthodox faith was regarded as 
necessary for salvation. ‘“The Bishop of Constantinople 
[Flavian is obviously intended] is reported to have died 
of wounds received at the Council of Ephesus’’—at the 
Unorthodox Robber Synod of 449, and not, as is implied 
here, at the accepted Council of Ephesus of 431. In 
the Middle Ages it was regarded as heretical to believe in 
a round earth and antipodes! For which error no doubt 
Dante was burnt! St. Anselm even was regarded at 
first as heterodox for speculating at all on matters theo- 
logical. Of course there were no translations of the Bible 
before the Reformation. Luther’s revolt was due wholly 
and solely to honest indignation at the traffic in indul- 
gences—which naturally were believed to remit the guilt 
of sin. For Prof. Stewart such studies as those of Denifle 
and Grisar have no existence. Why waste time reading 
the work of orthodox Catholic priests which must neces- 
sarily be stupid and false? But we have said more than 
sufficient. 


THE CorrEsPONDENCE OF Pope Grecory VII: Sevectep 
Letrers FROM THE RecistruM. ‘Translated with 
an Introduction by Ephraim Emerton, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, Harvard University. (Col- 
umbia University Press, 1932.) 


For many the name Hildebrand has become a symbol of 
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priestly ambition and domineering. For the Catholic 
Church he is on the contrary a Saint, the brave defender 
of her liberties against the encroachments of secular 
government. The selection of letters here translated 
will enable the impartial reader to judge. When an 
historical character is involved in controversies still alive, 
the only secure method of attaining the historical truth 
is recourse to the original sources. In these letters the 
writer stands revealed. For in spite of their official 
character, through which the intimate touch but rarely 
penetrates, they reveal in stark sincerity the aims to which 
Pope Gregory devoted and sacrificed his life. ‘That they 
were noble and personally disinterested can hardly be 
disputed. Our judgment of their objective justifica- 
tion will of course depend on our belief. The Catholic 
who accepts the principle on which they are based, the 
Divine Commission of the Papacy, will see in Hilde- 
brand the valiant defender of a sacred trust. And even 
those who do not accept that principle must admit that 
in a society where there was no alternative save a suprem- 
acy of the Church over semi-barbarous rulers engaged in 
a wellnigh perpetual war or a supremacy of these over- 
lords over the one international corporation which ad- 
mittedly embraced whatever culture had escaped the 
barbarian deluge, and at the least represented a spiritual 
ideal, not brute force, the cause of the latter was the cause 
of humanity and civilization. This is not to say that 
Hildebrand’s claims were from any standpoint justified 
in every detail. His claim to a temporal suzerainty over 
Spain and Corsica—recorded in these letters—was not 
only baseless but positively mischievous. But what 
combatant even in the justest of struggles has not pushed 
his claim to excess ? 

On the other hand the “deposing power’ which 
Hildebrand attempted to exercise against Henry IV 
was an inevitable result of the intimate connexion 
between the religious and secular societies. It was 
in the strict logic of contemporary religious and 
political thought. We may disagree with it, or regret 
it, but cannot fairly ascribe it to papal arrogance or 
ambition. 
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Lay imvestitures; simony; clerical concubinage : 
These were the three manifestations of the foe with which 
Hildebrand was engaged in mortal combat. Lay investi- 
ture of the prelates who were at the same time feudal 
lords meant the complete reduction of the cleric to a cog 
in the feudal machine. A tool of the lay power, he must 
lose the independence essential to his religious commission, 
Simony: no one will be found to defend it. Clerical 
concubinage : the celibacy of the clergy is not a question 
to be judged at the bar of history. In the last resort it 
depends upon a distinctively religious postulate. Prof. 
Emerton’s statement of this issue (Introduction, xiii) is 
inadequate. ‘The belief that religious celibacy is a higher 
state than marriage need not involve a condemnation of 
sex, a belief in “the essential sinfulness of the physical 
world”. ‘There is a good and a better, as well as a bad 
anda good. And if, in this matter of sex, Catholic feeling 
at this period tended to blur the distinction, the official 
teaching of the Church never lost sight of it. Pope 
Gregory was not, as Prof. Emerton suggests, sympathetic 
with the Manichaeism already beginning to develop 
and later to take full shape as Catharism. Moreover, 
clerical celibacy, though not apostolic, is considerably 
older than the Augustinian theology to which Pr. Emerton 
ascribes it. In a regrettably ambiguous note to the letter 
to Bishop Josfred of Paris renewing the suspension of 
concubinary priests (pp. 117-18) the Professor appears to 
range Gregory among those who denied the validity of 
their sacraments. Nothing in the letter justifies such 
an interpretation. 

If there is a certain hardness, at times even harshness, 
of tone in these letters, we must remember not only that 
they are official documents: they are blows struck in a 
life-and-death grapple. Had Hildebrand yielded or 
compromised, the Western Church would have become 
the slave of the feudal princes and the Pope himself have 
sunk back to the degradation and vassalage of the ninth 
and tenth centuries. Actually Henry IV’s pretended 
penitence at Canossa which has excited such undeserved 
indignation against Gregory was a manceuvre which forced 
absolution from the Pope against his better knowledge 
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because as Christ’s Vicar he could not refuse to forgive. 
He could not, that is to say, be as stern as the situation 
demanded. Once again, it is useless to approach the 
study of Hildebrand with Cavourian formulas of a free 
church in a free state which, whatever their intrinsic 
merits, bear no relations to the concrete situation. If 
Prof. Emerton’s excellent translation (though I wish he 
wouldn’t make the Pope speak of three “clergymen’’) 
brings home this obvious but too often neglected fact, 
it will have done a good work. 
E. I. Watkin. 


Joun Ruskin. By R. H. Wilenski. (Faber & Faber, 155.) 
Oxrorp Aposties. By Geoffrey Faber. (Faber & Faber, 
155.) 
BioGRaAPuy is becoming less ostentatious, hagiographical, 
and formal and much more thorough. It is only by 
reading such a book as Mr. Wilenski’s that one realizes 
what scrappy and superficial affairs ordinary biographies, 
even in several volumes, are, because of the conventional 
ignoring of a man’s health and income in relating his 
life and appraising his work. The Victorians lend 
themselves eminently to this thorough treatment, for 
they kept diaries and strict accounts and unburdened 
themselves in long letters to their relations and friends, 
letters which were kept. Ruskin in particular provides 
exhaustive data, and Mr. Wilenski has been able to 
tabulate all the phases of his life, showing the effect 
of his nervous instability and derangement on his printed 
pages, the alternations of sanguine and depressed periods, 
the influence of his public standing upon his writing. 
The extreme dishonesty of the preface to Modern 
Painters, with its claims to a knowledge of art Ruskin 
did not at that time possess, is convincingly and enter- 
tainingly shown by a study of what pictures he had in 
fact ever seen, and under what conditions. The dis- 
section is so thorough that no one will be able to talk about 
Ruskin in future without reference to it, and it is an 
important book because its main purpose is to trace the 
origins and development of Ruskin’s theories of art and 
political economy, not to portray the individual. Mr. 
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Wilenski has little difficulty in showing that Ruskin 
learnt everything he knew early in life by virtue of a 
fine imaginative grasp of first principles, that he was, 
though not unknown, of quite minor influence till the 
sixties, when the public figure everyone is now familiar 
with began to play a public part, repeating and serving up 
the earlier writings which already contained what he had 
to impart. The passion for preaching surged up within 
him whenever he was well and colours his most vigorous 
work, and this highly Victorian form of egoism makes 
him most representative of his age. The denunciations 
of the Church which are so frequent in his pages dealing 
with Italy are described by Mr. Wilenski as defence 
mechanism, in the vocabulary of the new psychologists, 
because he felt himself being attracted to something 
which his earliest training had taught him to 
abhor. 

On similar lines, but more discursively and with 
less purpose and method, Mr. Geoffrey Faber has written 
a character study of Newman and his friends. This 
book had its origin in family letters, for Mr. Faber is 
the grandson of Faber’s brother, and his grandfather was 
in the heart of the Movement. But its interest is not in 
new information but in its method, the cautious pre- 
liminary attempts to explain, in some measure at any 
rate, the Oxford Movement leaders in the light of the 
advances since made in psychological study. Mr. Faber 
treads among many pitfalls, but he is saved by a robust 
common sense and decency of feeling from trying to 
force his conclusions on to his subjects. The main 
question which interested him in his grandfather and the 
Movement was why the things which were central and 
dominant a hundred years ago are so no longer. How 
is it that men to-day are content to be ignorant of the 
terms and conditions of their earthly pilgrimage, when 
their grandfathers thought that no other knowledge 
mattered in comparison? With all his acute side-lights 
and suggestions about the Athenian quality of Tractarian 
society in its warm and deep friendships between men, 
with a consequent kindling of intellectual and - non- 
material interests, Mr. Faber does not really grapple 
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with the central problem why men are religious at all. 
His book is the more readable for not being remorselessly 
analytical, and it is the most agreeable reading with its 
well-bred portraits of Whateley and Hurrell Froude and 
Oriel society, but while it is dominated by the Anglican 
Newman of the years before 1845, its thesis about 
Newman is slight and doubtful. That he alternated 
between acute diffidence and a desire to lead, that he 
distrusted his acute logical powers and sought authority 
from fear of atheism, that he had to keep the intellect 
of his maturity in the service of the God of his childhood, 
are statements which belong to a conveniently large and 
elastic class. Any action in mature life can be plausibly 
described as a revolt from or a return to the world of 
early childhood. It would have been sounder though 
less popular if Mr. Faber had concentrated more upon 
the actual subject matter of Tractarian discussions, 
what was argued, and with what force, and how far 
any later reasons can be adduced for rejecting it, and 
how far the modern mood is weariness with arguments 
because of their inconclusiveness or a desire for an easier 
path than that the Tractarians attempted. We cannot 
appraise a theological age without recognizing the com- 
plementary limitations—how surprising they may look 
in a little while !—of the highly untheological academic 
fashions of to-day. D. Wooprurr. 


Pgcuy. By Daniel-Rops. (Paris: Flammarion, 12 frs.) 


Ir in England Péguy is hardly more than a name, even 
among Catholics, in France he ranks as a remarkable 
figure. He was killed in action in 1914, and during his 
most important years—the years of tension before the 
war—his reputation was confined to a small circle, but of 
late it has grown in extraordinary fashion, and much has 
been written about him. M. Daniel-Rops is best known 
for his book, Le Monde sans Ame, in which he calls for 
united action against the current attempt to ignore 
spiritual values; and, for him, the recent growth of 
Péguy’s fame is due to the fact that Péguy is now recog- 
nized as a powerful ally on the side of “le spirttuel’”. 


Brought up as a Catholic, Péguy passed the thirteen 
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years of his early manhood in Agnosticism, but then he 
recovered his faith and lived out the remainder of his 
life as a Catholic. According to M. Daniel-Rops, the 
significance of such a return to the Church was not 
so patent then as it has since become. His chapter on 
Péguy’s Christianity is particularly instructive. 
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INCENSE, CHARCOAL, SILVER WORK. AND 
BRASSWORK, GLASSWARE and all CHURCH 
REQUISITES OF THF FINEST QUALITY 





Cricklewood Lane, London, N.W2 | 
31, Ashley Place, Westminster, London, ¥ 


(Opposite WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL) S.W.1 


26 & 28, Manchester Street, Liverpooi 


AND 


118, — Street, Glasgow 
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